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Events of the Geek. 


Tue chief event of the week has been a renewed 
attempt to force the French lines at Verdun. Carried out 
by famous German regiments, it seems certain that it was 
designed to give some backing to the German peace 
mancuvres. The tone of the German Note to America, 
the admission that the ‘‘ Sussex ’’ was torpedoed, and the 
promise of reparation, the Kaiser’s interviews with Mr. 
Gerard in Berlin, all turn upon the desire for peace. But 
in order to discuss peace as a victor some spectacular 
success must be provided, and the Pomeranian troops were 
unable to achieve this at Verdun. Elsewhere the war has 
provided no incident. Russia continues to develop the 
position in Armenia and Mesopotamia; but so far each 
side is seeking for the best points upon which to stand for 
the inevitable great battle that is shaping. In the moral 
sphere to which we have drifted, the new Military Service 
Bill may give the Allies a point if the enthusiasm it has 
quenched does not counter-balance it. But all the signs 
go to prove that Germany knows she can never win, and 
is even ready to admit it provided there is some show of 


saving her face. 
* * * 


Tue Irish rebellion has had many startling con- 
sequences. The loss of soldier and civilian life—304 in 
all—has been sadly heavy. The Government have 
been either unwilling or unable to check the 
executions of the leaders by Courts-Martial, and 
thirteen have now been shot. Many others 
(including the Countess Markiewicz) have been 
given life sentences or terms of imprisonment. The 
severity of these proceedings created a sharp revulsion 
in Liberal circles, and no little alarm among the 


Nationalists, who realize both the Irish and the | 


American situation. Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon (who 
was in Dublin during the rising) both called for 








a pledge that shootings by the military should cease, to 
which Mr. Asquith responded only with a hint of mercy 
in the near future. Further official embarrassments 
have occurred. Lord Wimborne has followed Mr. 
Birrell into retirement, and British power is now in the 
hands of the military and of Sir Robert Chalmers, the 
new Under-Secretary, formerly the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Governor of Ceylon, who temporarily 
replaces Sir Matthew Nathan. A reinforcement of 
these authorities is supplied in an exclusively British 
Commission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Hardinge, 
the brilliant ex-Viceroy of India, with Mr. Justice 
Shearman and Sir Mackenzie Chalmers, an old Home 
Office official, as his colleagues. The inquiry will 
not cover the great Ulster model of the Dublin 
rising, and its conclusions, whatever they he, can only 
raise fresh clouds of controversy. It is the time for 
Irish rather than British stateemanship. 
* * * 

On Thursday criticism took a graver turn. A 
practical vote of censure by Lord Loreburn, enforced by 
some astonishing revelations from Lord Midleton as to 
the indifference of the Government to what was going 
on in Ireland, was carried in the Lords without a 
dissentient vote. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Dillon’s speech testified to the growing Irish exasperation 
with the executions. Mr. Dillon declared that a river 
of blood was being made to flow between the two peoples, 
and praised the courage while condemning the policy 
and ideas of the rebels. He said that a boy of 
fifteen had been threatened with death, his eyes 
blinded, and his ear made to hear the click of the rifles. 
He told the appalling story of the shooting of Mr. Sheehy 
Skeffington, one of the most amiable of pacifists, 
suffragists, and Nationalists, in Portobello Barracks by 
an Irish officer. Two other journalists also suffered. 
There was no trial and no reference to the higher military 
authorities. The episode, as Mr. Healy said, will never 
be forgotten as long as grass grows and water runs in 


Ireland. 
* * * 


Tue Prime Minister rose, in a measure, to the 
gravity of the situation. He defended the judgment of 
the military, but added that only two more men were to 
be shot, and that executions had been confined to signa- 
tories of the manifesto, leaders in active command, and 
murderers. Weare sorry that this category may include 
Connolly, who has been badly wounded, and will now 
be nursed to life again, in order to meet a violent death. 
Such a deed is contrary to the average feelings of 
humanity, and it will add another mistake to the errors 
already made. Mr. Asquith’s second announcement of 
his visit to Dublin was much more cheering. He goes, 
he stated, to make, after consultation, some “ arrange- 
ment for the future,’’ which will commend itself to ‘‘ the 
general consent of Irishmen of all parties and to the 
House of Commons.”’ We hope this new era of govern- 
ment by consent will be opened by the suspension of 


Castle Government. 
* * * 


AnorHER great attack, comparable with that of 
April 9th, has been made upon Verdun. The economical 
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maintenance of this place turns upon the possession of 
If this were to be taken, the French 
would be compelled to withdraw to the main defensive 
position west of the Meuse, Charny Ridge, and this would 
give the Germans far better positions for the attack upon 
Pepper Hill, east of the river. The front could still be 
maintained, but the French could not have the same 
chances of driving a hard bargain for each further 
position evacuated. Dead Man Hill has obsessed the 
German Staff for two months, and the fiercest part of the 
recent attack was the attempt to carry the position from 
the west. Dead Man Hill lies east of a valley which 
rises to Hill 304, a higher peak than the key summit. 
Last Friday, after two days’ bombardment, a German 
division attempted to force its way up the valley between 
the hills, but, in spite of heavy loss, achieved no success. 
The bombardment was then resumed, and the French 
trenches on the northern slope of Hill 304 were battered 
to pieces. The troops were withdrawn to the crest of the 
hill, but after repeated attacks upon Sunday and 
Monday with about 40,000 men, the Germans were 
unable to advance their own lines. The steep slope was 
under fire, and the enemy could not maintain himself. 
Attempts to rush the Hill over the easier gradient from 
Avocourt Wood were also defeated. 
. * - 


THE only success achieved was the capture of the 
trenches in the valley between the hills, but this was 
reversed by a counter-attack upon Sunday evening. 
About this time a German attack had been launched 
against the French position west of Douaumont village, 
and, after a reckless expenditure of life, a third of a mile 
of the first line trenches was captured. The bulk of this 
was recovered on Monday. There was a further attempt 
against the western slopes of Hill 304 on Wednesday. 
All these attacks were made by Pomeranian, or Prussian 
troops, i.e. by picked soldiers, and in all, probably 
100,000 men were engaged. The attacks, it seems pro- 
bable, were meant to achieve some decisive success, in 
order to ballast the recent German peace moves. But 
the total advance is almost insignificant, though the loss 
was conspicuously heavy. The northern slopes are no 
longer occupied by the French ; but they are not occupied 
by Germans. As a final commentary upon the official 
view of the chances of the Germans achieving anything 
of importance at Verdun, it is notable that General 
Pétain has now been given command of the whole of the 
Central Armies, including that which he has commanded 
so ably against the Crown Prince. 

* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Georce’s second speech on Conscription, 
delivered at Conway on Saturday, was as uncompro- 
mising as his first. It was light and brilliant in form, 
treating compulsion as part of democratic organization, 
and on a line with compulsory taxation, education, and 
insurance ; declaring the attack in the “ Daily News ’’ to 
be the work of an “ assassin ’’ and a “‘ discharge of poison 
gas’’; and insisting that the war could not be won with 
half-measures, and that he, asa Radical, was out to win 
it as part of his life-long fight for liberty. We deal with 
Mr. George’s history elsewhere; but we would 
say incidentally that democracy’s quarrel with him is 
not his serious view of the war, but his adoption of the 
wrong means of waging it (and of maintaining our 
industrial output), his light rejection of volunteer 
enthusiasm, and his notion that force and organization 
are the same thing in State life. They are not; force 
may disintegrate a State in place of knitting it together. 
We agree with him in deprecating the over-secrecy of 
his Government, and in his grave hint that time was not 





necessarily our ally in the war, but might prove a 
“* doubtful neutral.’’ 
* ~ * 

Noruine can be said with certainty about the 
exchange of Notes between Germany and the United 
States, save that it has averted a rupture for the time 
being. The German reply, which was worded with some 
intentional obscurity, offered an undertaking that the 
submarines will henceforth observe the rules of interna- 
tional law, but seemed to make this contingent on the 
success of the United States in obtaining from us a relaxa- 
tion of our blockade. The suggestion was, apparently, 
that the new rules would come into force at once, but 
would be withdrawn if America failed to break down our 
blockade. To this the American answer was brief and 
direct. It declared that it took the German reply to 
mean that ‘‘ for the duration of the war’’ German sub- 
marines will observe the rules on which America has 
insisted. It added that it expressly repudiated the sug- 
gestion that this undertaking is in any way contingent 
on the result of any negotiations which the United States 
may conduct with any other belligerent Government. 
The responsibility of Germany for her conduct as it affects 
“the rights of citizens of the United States ’’ is “ single ’’ 


and “ absolute.’’ 
% * * 


Here the matter is likely to rest for the moment, 
so far as negotiation goes, and the German press 
tactfully congratulates Mr. Wilson on his diplomatic 
success. How much has he achieved? The phrase about 
the rights of American citizens seems once more to 
narrow the ground of the American protest. It is no 
longer quite so clearly as it was a general doctrine laid 
down as to the conduct of naval war. Will Germany 
really alter her procedure, or will she gamble with the 
chance of sinking ships without killing or endangering 
Americans? Sometimes they will be armed for defence, 
and that she will take as an excuse at law for a failure to 
visit and search before sinking. Sometimes they will try 
to escape, and often there will be Americans on board. 
Events will show whether this gamble will go on, or 
whether, on the other hand, the submarines are really 
going to observe the rules of cruiser warfare. The 
chances are that if Germany does go on gambling, she 
will soon find herself again at issue with Washington. 
On the next clear case a rupture could hardly be avoided. 

* * * 

Tue German document also contains what may 

be a hint to Mr. Wilson to open negotiations 


for peace. “Germany,” says the passage, “con- 
scious of her strength,” has twice within the 
last few months announced her readiness to 


make peace on a basis safeguarding her “ vital 
interests.’? Some such message seems to have been 
entrusted to Mr. Gerard, the United States Ambassador 
at Berlin, and the “ New York Tribune’’ publishes a 
skeleton treaty from a German source suggesting (1) 
a series of Eastern “ buffer States,” including Serbia; 
(2) a “friendly” Dardanelles (in Austro-Turkish 
hands?) ; (3) the return of Belgium and Northern France 
in exchange for the German colonies ; (4) freedom of the 
seas in war; (5) no indemnities ; (6) alien peoples to be 
self-governing, save in some definite strategic cases. 
* * * 

So far as our Government is concerned, it knows of 
no tender save that twice made in the 
Chancellor’s speeches. 


German 
Mr. Asquith, who made this 


statement, declined to carry the point further, and Lord 
Curzon has expressed a naive pleasure, which we do not 
share, in the fact that the Cabinet never spoke 
Samuel, speaking 


or thought of peace. But Mr, 
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at the National Liberal Club, said that he 
would answer the question when the war would 
end with the reply—when Germany was beaten. This 
is true enough ; but formulas may be too simple. Much 
depends on military events ; but it is clear that Germany’s 
terms are moderating, and her economic exhaustion is, 
we are persuaded, a fact of real importance. In such a 
situation it is not the duty of statesmen to shut their eyes 
to any ray of peace that may shoot through these 
darkened skies. The ray may be a false light; but it is 
worth examination. It is for that reason that we hope 
the earlier practice of diplomacy will be remembered, 
and some knowledge of our enemies’ ideas and their 
possible modification maintained through such a medium 
as Mr. Gerard. Granted that there is danger in a 
premature peace ; there is at least equal peril in an un- 
ending war. 





* * * 


Mr. Batrour’s letter to the Mayors of Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth contains a statement as to the distribu- 
tion of our naval resources which can only be described 
as grave. The “ increase in strength of the Grand Fleet 
itself enables us to bring important forces to the south 
without in the least imperilling any naval preponderance 
elsewhere.’’ As it is announced after representations 
from the two towns which suffered from the recent raid, 
we must take it that the new distribution of our force 
is yet another victory of clamor. On this occasion, it is 
also a German victory. For the object of the raids upon 
the East Coast was to create a situation under the com- 
pulsion of which the Grand Fleet should be scattered. 
This we are informed has now come to pass, and we fail to 
see how our preponderance anywhere can be safeguarded 
if the Fleet is to be divided. For each of the sections 
must be able to deal with a sudden attack by the whole 
German fleet or it is of no value. But for both sections 
to be able to deal safely with any force Germany can put 
to sea we should require to have far more than double 
the strength of Germany. It is difficult to believe we 
have reached that point. 


* * * 


In yielding to clamor, it seems far more probable 
Mr. Balfour has detached a section of the Fleet which 
can be spared. The Germans will soon discover its base, 
and they can attack at any suitable time, in the sure 
knowledge that this section is unequal to their united 
fleet. In fine, with the best will in the world, Mr. 
Balfour can only weaken the Grand Fleet, without 
efficiently safeguarding the southern area of the North 
Sea. It would have been better to increase the frequency 
of the scouting expeditions of the battle fleets. As to 
the submarines and monitors which are also to be added 
to the East Coast defence, these, again, weaken our 
force without adding a corresponding safeguard. Sub- 
marines are practically useless against swift-moving 
vessels, and the monitors are virtually forts. They were 
never meant for this class of work, and they will prove 
most valuable as targets for the concentrated fire of any 
German warships which tempt fate again. It is reassur- 
ing to hear that the Admiralty does move at times; but 
it would be far better to do nothing than to yield to 
clamor. 


* * * 


Tue first company of the Non-Combatant Corps has 
been sent to France. It consists of conscientious 
objectors, most of whom may be willing to perform the 
dutiesassignedtothem. Initsranks there were originally 
seventeen young men who have steadily refused to obey 





any military orders. They have so far been subjected 
to a régime of dark cells and bread and water, and have 
been kept in irons. Half of them are Quakers, and all 
of them, by their resistance to these attempts to 
break their will, have sufficiently proved the sincerity 
of their convictions. Arrived in France, they would, if 
they continued on principle to disobey orders, be court- 
martialled for an offence for which the penalty is death. 
Mr. Snowden has pressed Mr. Asquith for an assurance 
that the death penalty will not be inflicted. “I hardly 
think it necessary for me to give the assurance. It can 
only be inflicted after sentence by a competent tribunal.” 
Clearly the Premier would regard such a penalty as 
monstrous, and we understand that he has now agreed 
that these seventeen shall not be sent to France. This 
is obviously the only right conclusion. Under the Army 
Act, they must have put themselves in a position to be 
shot. And the public will not tolerate the shooting of 
Quakers for refusing to take life. 


~ 7 * 


THE Military Service Bill has been in Committee 
during the week, and the debates were generally 
characterized by the firm resolve of the Compulsionists 
to make it as wide as possible. Amendments were 
suggested to change the lower age limit to seventeen, to 
reserve power to change both age limits if necessary, and 
to cover travellers abroad ; but these were, fortunately, 
rejected. In no single case was an amendment accepted 
that had the effect of narrowing the scope of the Bill 
to an appreciable extent. Mr. Long gave an assurance 
that youths would not be sent out until they were nine- 
teen years of age, but resisted an attempt to include a 
clause to that effect in the Bill. Time-expired men who 
are over forty-one are not to be compelled to serve, and 
good bonuses and furlough are to be given. The thin 
line which removes the Bill from industrial compulsion 
is only held by assurances. Every attempt to fix the 
sense of the assurances in amendments added to the Bill 
was resisted. It therefore passes through Committee 
substantially as it entered, with wide powers, not clearly 
defined, and capable of application in the widest sense 
that the caprice of tribunals may dictate. 


” * * 


THE second report of the Central Control Board for 
regulating the liquor traffic seems conclusive of the 
success of its policy. As regards convictions for 
drunkenness, for example, the weekly average for 
London and the whole of the Welsh and English 
boroughs has been reduced from 2,034 (the figure for the 
year 1914) to 940 (that for March, 1916), while the cor- 
responding figures for Scotland are 1,434 and 794. This 
is an achievement in itself, but we attach more con- 
sequence to the Board’s constructive policy. Thus it 
has greatly increased the facilities for obtaining meals in 
public houses and establishing canteens in munition 
works. Only in two cases, where the circumstances were 
exceptional, has the Board itself set up such canteens. 
In three districts it has taken over the management of 
public houses, with good results. It seems to have 
acted with moderation and caution, and this explains 
not only the slight amount of opposition, but the sub- 
stantial success of its activities. 


* * + 


Tue first instalment of Mr. Wells’s novel on the 
war, entitled “Mr. Britling Sees it Through,” will 
appear in next week’s Nation. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A WAY OUT IN IRELAND. 

GREAT opportunities are only seized by great statesmen, 
and great statesmen are those who combine imagination 
with efficiency. We have not much of either quality in 
the conduct of our affairs, and it was therefore too much to 
expect that we should have seized the opportunity 
offered by the Dublin revolt. What that 
opportunity? It was the chance of proving to 
Ireland by a striking practical example that the old 
days of suspicion and fear are dead, that England 
recognized the great outstanding fact of the adoption of 
constitutional methods by the Irish people, that it could 
therefore afford to treat an émeute by a body of wrong- 
headed men for what it. really was, and that while 
lending immediate armed aid to the people of Ireland in 
suppressing disorder, it would rigidly abstain from 
those violent reprisals which are the normal sequels of 
an armed insurrection in a country governed by force. 
To accomplish this it would have been necessary to give 
the military authorities the fullest powers for the actual 
suppression of the revolt, including unlimited powers of 
arrest, detention, and temporary deportation, but to 
have withheld from them their right of punishment from 
the moment of the stoppage of fighting in any given 
region. This, again, would have necessitated a real and 
active supervision of the military by the executive; but 
our executive has become unaccustomed to real and 
genuine supervision. Its principle is “ Wait and see.’ 
It lets things go on till they come to a smash, and then 
it does something more or less effectual, as the case may 
be, to wipe up the mess. Mr. Asquith’s visit to Ireland 
will, we hope, be one of the more effectual remedies. It 
is certainly a bold attempt to avert further mischief, and 
to impress Ireland with the belief that a new way and 
organ of Government are in contemplation. 

The Government, however, failed to take responsi- 
bility at the outset, and it was therefore inevitable 
that the military left to itself would begin with a certain 
number of executions. These would in themselves be 
enough to mar our record. But it has been tacitly granted 
even by Nationalist Irishmen that a very small number 
of executions carried out in the course of suppressing the 
revolt might hardly be distinguishable from the actual 
military operations. It is quite another matter with 
executions carried out in cold blood as punishments when 
the military operations were over. There has been full 
time to measure the magnitude of the whole affair, to 
gauge the temper of the Irish people as a whole, to weigh 
alternatives and look to remote consequences. Such time 
should have been used to suspend all further executions ; 
yet even on Wednesday in this week Mr. Asquith would 
give no definite promise that executions should cease. In 
the meantime, the nature of military methods had 
received terrible exemplification from the tragic case of 
Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, and from two other cases 
as well. We must not, of course, charge the 
military authorities with responsibility for an act done 
without their knowledge or sanction. They incur such 
responsibility only in cases where they fail to mete out 
adequate punishment to such an offender as the 
author of a wicked and illegal act must be. We 
say only that the incident is a reminder to our 
Government of the sort of thing that occurs when 
the ordinary safeguards of civil justice are with- 
drawn, and men armed with power are left to deal 


was 








out retribution in accordance with their passions. It 
should have clinched the determination of the Govern- 
ment to lose not a moment in withdrawing the life and 
death power—save in overcoming armed resistance— 
from military hands. Every preventive measure could 
still be left to their discretion ; they might search, arrest 
on suspicion, and temporarily imprison—all without 
prejudice to the ultimate right of a civil court to deter- 
mine by judicial process the final fate of those arrested. 

Whether the mischief done by the hesitation of the 
Government is irremediable remains to be seen. Irish 
opinion has slowly but steadily rallied to the conception 
of a real union with Great Britain through the successful 
experience of thirty years of peaceful agitation, which 
is described in the striking manifesto of the Nationalist 
Party. Its loyalty has withstood the shock of the strange 
dealings with Ulster, of the suspension of the Home Rule 
Act, and even of appointments odious and menacing to 
its hopes. This feeling, resting on the gradually 
awakening perception that the British people mean fairly 
and honestly by the Irish, has been shaken, but not, we 
trust, shattered. But if military executions are con- 
tinued, a few days will break it beyond the power of 
repair. What is the alternative? It depends on two 
men and two points of policy. It depends, in the first 
place, on Mr. Asquith, whose clear duty is to stop the 
executions without further parley, and to devise methods 
of dealing with those who have been arrested which shall 
show that a democratic Government knows how to 
differentiate itself from a military despotism even in sup- 
pressing an armed rebellion. Mr. Asquith is under a 
special obligation to see that the rebels are treated with 
moderation and restraint, for without raking up painful 
controversies for the present, we are bound to 
remind ourselves that it was owing to the very peculiar 
policy which his Government adopted towards the 
organization of private military forces in Ireland that 
the revolution was ever able to gather head. That policy 
may have been, as the Government thought, the least 
bad under the circumstances. But, at any rate, it 
took a risk, and must accept a large part of the respon- 
sibility when the risk matures. In a word, Mr. Asquith 
is morally bound to carry through the suppression of the 
rebellion in the same spirit in which his Government 
dealt with its preparation, and this means that, while 
taking every precaution against its recurrence, he will 
have to avoid retribution for the sake of retribution. 

In the second place, the settlement of the crisis 
depends on the Irish themselves, and especially on the 
leader of the Irish minority. This of good has come 
out of it so far, that Sir Edward Carson has been seen 
co-operating with Mr. Redmond in appeals to loyalty 
on the one side and restraint upon the other. Both 
have felt themselves to be Irishmen, concerned for the 
welfare of Ireland as a whole, standing for two sections 
of one people. The question must suggest itself 
whether they cannot carry this co-operation a step 
further—a step which will take them across that fatal 
division which has hitherto been the bar to the true 
expression of Irish nationality. The British opposition 
to Irish nationality has long since ceased to be formid- 
able in itself. It rests solely on the divisions within 
Ireland. But the Sinn Fein revolt, far from accentuating 
these divisions, has rather revealed a unity among the 
mass of the Irish people, which, for the first time, has 
ranged Ulster and the Nationalists together. Once 
again, then, a golden opportunity is offered, and this 
time to Irishmen themselves. It is hardly for English 


people to offer suggestions, but they will be ready to 
ratify that on which the Irish agree. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


Ir is a domestic tragedy of the war that the country 
which went out to defend liberty is losing its own liberties 
one by one, and that the Government that began by rely- 
ing on public opinion as a great auxiliary has now come 
to fear and curtail it. Control has indeed long been 
established. 
machinery of party life—Tory, Liberal, and Labor— 
became official. It was applied to the press under 
a censorship which never leaves it a day without advice 
or suggestion, or a veto on news, or a presentation of 
arranged and selected facts about the war. Behind these 
good offices lie, of course, the penalties of the law. These, 
again, have now been reinforced by the new Order in 
Council, which extends the area of prohibition 
to political comment. This was directly struck 
at in the early hours of the Irish rising, when all 
comment was forbidden. It is now attacked in the 
Order, under which a general prohibition of political 
comment on the proceedings of the Cabinet is tacked on, 
without obvious connection, to the safeguards devised 
for securing the secrecy of the private sittings of the House 
of Commons. This wide prohibition was astutely defended 
in the House of Commons as merely enforcing the con- 
stitutional rule of the privacy of Cabinet meetings. 
Such privacy is, of course, a recognized part of our 
Parliamentary system, as well as of the procedure of a 
body which keeps no records and observes all the forms 
of a secret and confidential Committee. In practice, 
this reticence is not unqualified, for when a Cabinet 
loses unity it loses, as it were, the key of its own house- 
door, and the disclosure of differences, after reaching a 
certain point, is inevitable. If an instance is required, 
it appears in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Conway, in 
which he (the second most important member of the 
Cabinet) disclosed his disagreement with the Prime 
Minister on conscription, and suggested not only the 
nature of that disagreement but its date. A second 
kind of breach of privacy occurs when a Minister volun- 
tarily confides the outlines of his policy to the Press. 
Mr. Buckle’s latest instalment of Disraeli’s life gives a 
crucial example of this method of informing public 
opinion. Disraeli states that he gave Delane, the editor 
of the ‘‘ Times,’’ a full sketch of the Reform Bill of 1867 
a few hours before communicating it to Parliament. 
Finally, the rule as to the secrecy of Cabinets is subject 
to a time-limit. The memoirs of Victorian statesmen 
are packed with disclosures of the matter and manner of 
Cabinet debates. 

The Order in Council, however, is by no means con- 
fined to the maintenance of the normal and proper secrecy 
of proceedings in Cabinet. It endeavors, in Professor 
Morgan’s words, to “ paralyze the political criticism of 
the press,” by forbidding it “ to refer to the proceedings 
at any meeting of the Cabinet.’’ The looseness of this 
language has been criticized even in the “ Westminster 
Gazette,’ perhaps the most docile organ of authority 
in Europe. The language, indeed, is rather wide than 
loose. Reference to the proceedings of the Cabinet may 
obviously cover comment on just such differences of 
opinion as Mr. Lloyd George disclosed, and Lord Lans- 
downe explicitly declares comment of this kind to be for- 
bidden by the Order. Nor is it applicable to the press 
alone. “ Any person ” may be attached under it, includ- 
ing members of Parliament. It is possible, but not 
certain, that the historic privilege of Parliament, which 


secures the freedom of speech of its members, 
protects them within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. It certainly does not render them 


It was set up in Parliament when the whole | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


immune outside, e.g., when addressing their constituents. 
This point was not met by the Home Secretary, whose 
general plea, indeed, was that the Order did nothing 
new; it merely altered procedure. It does. It can 
turn citizens into felons for offences that may be innocent 
of harm or intent, or are in the nature of public services. 
Mr. Roch illustrates this matter by reference to the 
discussion in the press of terms or hints of peace com- 
municated in the Cabinet but not disclosed by them. 
This situation arose in the course of the Crimean War, 
when the Austrian intervention in favor of peace was 
rejected by one section of the Cabinet and accepted by 
another, and was incidentally supported by Disraeli and 
his organ “ The Press.’’ Obviously, the Order covers all 
references to a Cabinet divided on peace terms, as this 
Cabinet may very well be divided. Mr. Samuel’s 
evasive speech did not deny this. In what position 
would this enforced silence leave the country? The war 
is the most desolating the world has ever known, and 
threatens to be one of the most prolonged. But some day 
the campaign will begin to slacken, and we shall enter 
the zone of negotiation. The Cabinet may then be willing 
to conclude peace on terms repugnant to public 


| opinion, or may refuse terms which the country may 


| deem adequate. 


In either case, a wise Government can 
only be helped by knowledge of what the mass of the 


| people think, or where the dividing lines of opinion rest. 


In other words, it will want opinion. But opinion is a 
plant of slow growth: it must be continually fostered 
and matured. Under a rigid censorship this ripeness 


| of the public mind will be found wanting at the moment 





when the state of the country most requires it. The 
Government offers little or no help. It does not as a 
rule talk to the people at all, and when it does, it speaks 
in staccato phrases of little or no clear content. So that 
the approaches to peace may find the nation ignorant, 
distracted, in the dark. 

This would be a truly alarming position. We are 
astonished that the Government took no steps to 
anticipate it by restricting and modifying the wording 
of the Order in Council. But there arises the essential 
weakness of our constitutional position under the rule of 
secrecy. Every critical organ of the State has been 
weakened by it. Parliament is almost dumb; and the 
Press is nervous and emasculated by alternate coddling and 
threatening. That part of it which dares to be critical 
tends to run to fractiousness or to undue pessimism ; but 
that is by no means the only evil. The British press, 
like official journalism all over Europe, both in the 
Allied and the belligerent camps, has something of “ the 
lie in its soul.” It knows that the truth is not told, 
and that it is forbidden to tell it ; that there is a muzzle 
on the honest word, the sincere presentation of facts and 
tendencies. It knows that it is not able to do its duty 
to its public, that its picture of the war and the problems 
of the war lacks the sober livery of verity—in a word, 
that it is morally crippled. That the public 
acquiesces in many of the disorderly and inefficient 
things that are being done in the name of order 
and efficiency do not believe. But it, too, 
is silent, fearing to prejudice the course of the war, 
and preferring to lose liberty rather than victory. It is 
here where the Government has made its capital error. 
It should have trusted the people, appealed to them, 
revealed and explained its general aims, carried them 
with it under the impulse on which they rushed to arms 
in August, 1914. Our statesmen never gave that 
uprising its true value ; and the result may be that when 
they want public opinion and appeal to it, it will not 
come to their call. 


we 
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EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE. 


THE country has now before it the second measure of 
compulsion, and, if its effect is to be that of the first, it 
bids fair to crush out the national enthusiasm for the 
war. It is no light thing that has happened. 
Numbers will not win the war; it is not a problem in 
mathematics. Leadership will not win it, for war is not 
a game of chess. It is the spirit of the combatants that 
will finally determine the struggle; and that splendid 
spirit of our manhood which leaped to arms was a thing 
to nurse and cultivate. To traffic with it and waste it 
in the interest of theoretical symmetry and wooden 
organization is a treason, not so much to us and our 
country as to our cause and to our hope of victory. 

The first fruit of this second blossoming of the tree 
of equality is the retention of time-expired soldiers. 
These men who have served the country for some thirteen 
years in various parts of the world, who have grudged so 
little the burden of Ishmael, who have never been able 
to take root anywhere, but have been moved hither and 
thither at short notice to service under inhospitable suns, 
are to be compelled to resign once more the rest they 
had so recently won. They had made contracts and 
fulfilled them; but now as a reward for the multiplied 
labors and discomforts of their lives, a grateful country 
removes from them the power to make further contracts. 
They are to be forced again to the colors. It is clear 
that their service is valuable; none more so. While they 
are fit they are kin to that memorable army which wasted 
so much of the flower of Germany’s soldiers at Mons and 
Le Cateau. But if any have deserved rest surely it is 
these, and only sheer necessity should have called them 
back. 

A second fruit is the automatic impressing of our 
youth, so eager but so wholly unfit to serve. Even 
Germany does not claim service until the age of twenty 
is reached, and we are to make some gracious con- 
cession to nature that so tardily pledges its young 
by the provision that youths shall not be sent out 
of the country until they are nineteen years of age. 
We will not wait till they are mature; but when 
maturity is somewhere upon the horizon we shall 
put them forth. And the odd thing is that the 
compulsionists do not realize that these youths are 
not available for thirteen months. What motive then 
is there behind this clause? At any rate, they might 
be left for another seven months. They can be of no 
service until that time. They will be trained, in any 
case, far more readily than any other class of the com- 
munity. The only use of impressing them until that 
time is to swell still more the huge expenditure on the 
war, and if that is a grave disservice to the country, how 
much worse is the gratuitous compulsion of these youths 
to dwell an additional half-year in barracks or billets? 

The unattested married men are also to swell 
these fruits of equality of sacrifice. There are about 
1,100,000 of them. There cannot be a large proportion 
of this number; that are really fit for military service. 
Not a large proportion have any traces left even of youth. 
Many bave families and liabilities that mark the measure 
of their value to the community. Numbers of them are 
engaged in honorable callings. Some of them stood to 
enrich the world with something it can ill afford to lose, 
the living seed of growth to a higher level of life and 
liberty. All these things matter not. For their 
liabilities, there is the gracious allowance of £104 to 
cover rent, mortgages, taxes, and insurance. And for 
life, there is the separation allowance. It is a hardy 
growth, and will look to itself. We must be symmetrical 


at all costs, and those who had the bad taste to be born 
since 1875 do not deserve serious consideration. 





The community, must be “ combed out ”’ still more. 
It might have been thought that when some five million 
men have gone without compulsion there was a primd 
facie case for trusting all who can enlist to do so if the 
gravity of the appeal is made known to them and some 
intelligent attempt is made to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities which kept them back. But no; they must run 
the gauntlet of the tribunals. We are told we require 
still 200,000. Otherwise victory cannot be won. Twice 
that number, at least, have fallen in some ten weeks at 
Verdun, merely to prove that the victory which Germany 
lost in the first half-year of the war is still lost. And 
yet it is this ten divisions of what in a military sense is 
at best second-rate material that will turn the scale. 
From 1,029,231 single men covered by the Military 
Service Act of January last, we secured, according to 
the “ Times” Military Correspondent, 187,826, and this 
was under the new system of medical examination, 
against which the “ Times ’’ itself protested. However 
weakly a man may be, if he has not definite organic 
disease, he will be accepted. He can be of use on gar- 
rison duty. He may have the diathesis of consumption, 
or he may be nearly blind ; but he can still, for about 
£300 a year, do the clerical work which in civil life costs 
£60 a year. His wife and family can be reduced to 
penury, his home be broken up in order that the country 
may buy the service at five times what a civil employer 
would pay. 

What sort of folly is this? The first Military Service 
Act, we are informed, yielded 187,826 from 1,029,231; 
and reckoning the same proportion from the unattested 
married men, we shall secure some 210,000. But this 
is to assume that in this last searching of the community 
there is the same proportion of physically fit men, of 
unstarred men, of members of unreserved industries, of 
those who have no other fit and just cause for exemption. 
How can we, with any reason, assume these things? 
But let us make no mistake. If with a supreme 
indifference to every dictate of equity we secure this 
number, if we continue to ride roughshod over all the 
reasonable grounds for exemption, we may swell the 
armies, but at what a cost? The Territorials already 
feel themselves badly treated in being liable to trans- 
ference to another corps. Unwilling soldiers are of small 
profit to the Army. All that could be reasonably 
obtained from the community could have been secured by 
voluntary methods if the country had received fair treat- 
ment; and if the new recruits are not to go into battle 
with the gravest handicap—a sense of injustice— 
it can only be by the country insisting that the Execu- 
tive deal fairly and generously by those it wishes to 
impress. The men must be taken for military service 
only. To take them for anything else is disastrous 
economics and no military benefit. | Doctors must be 
required to examine thoroughly and honestly, and to 
reject those who are clearly unfit for military service. 
And once a man has offered himself and been rejected, it 
is surely intolerable that he should have no guarantee 
that his position is stable, and that he is not liable 
to be re-examined time after time. The Government 
must either definitely and finally take or leave. 
Reasonable exemption must be given for domestic and 
financial hardships. More generous compensation should 
be given at discretion, and, to assess it more rapidly, 
better provision should be made than the examination 
of revising barristers. If time-expired soldiers must be 
taken, could not the bulk be obtained by a generous 
system of bonuses? And if we must look forward to 
a year or years of the war, then let no youth be taken 
until he is at least nineteen years of age. 

We must realize at once that the effective cause 
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of victory is willing and enthusiastic service. It would 
be a better thing to secure only half the recruits, but 
these willing and eager, than a host of men burdened with 
a sense of injustice. Cannot the Government realize this 
elementary truth? 





AMERICAN OR HUMAN LIVES ? 


Tue American reply to Germany has many merits. It 
is concise, clear, and stern. It seizes and accepts the 
definite concession contained in the German Note which, 
in form at any rate, is an adequate response to the 
demand of the American Note, published April 21st. 
That demand was for the extension to all ships in all 
seas of the pledges regarding submarine attacks formerly 
confined, first to liners, secondly to the Mediterranean. 
The satisfaction in this new concession may, indeed, well 
be qualified by recollection of the various violations to 
which the two narrow pledges have been subjected. 
But in discussing the merits of all diplomacy, it is neces- 
sary to assume the bona fides of the Governments, and to 
take their pledges and assertions upon their face value, 
until facts compel a different interpretation. The net 
result of the controversy, therefore, as far as it has gone, 
is that America has in effect secured a withdrawal of the 
most dangerous, and, from the German standpoint, 
most effective weapon in the seas. For it is generally 
admitted that, if German submarine commanders 
scrupulously fulfil their obligations to give warning and 
to save life, they cannot safely or advantageously 
operate. That Germany has formally made this large 
concession is prima facie evidence of her anxiety to 
avoid adding the United States to her enemies. But 
the form of the German reply leaves it open to Germany 
to revoke this concession if, in the course of the next few 
months, she should decide that her increased submarine 
strength makes it worth her while to do so. . For she must 
have known that America could not accept the condition 
which she attached to the concession. There are some 
among us who think that Mr. Wilson ought to have 
refused as unsatisfactory a concession attached to which 
was what they regard as an “ absolute’’ condition to 
secure the stoppage of the British blockade policy. And, 
nodoubt,if America had wanted war now, she would have 
been justified in rejecting the German Note as a con- 
ditional assent instead of the unqualified assent her 
previous Note demanded. But that course was not 
forced on her by the form in which Germany conveyed 
her “condition”’ of assent. She did not say “ We will 
stop our submarine policy if you will compel England to 
drop her blockade ; otherwise, we will not do so.’’ That 
would have been an absolute condition, which America 
could not have accepted. She said: “ We have already 
stopped our submarine policy at your request. We look 
to you to secure for us from England a quid pro quo. If 
we find you fail to do so, we reserve the liberty to resume 
our submarine policy, if we choose.’’ America replies: 
“We take note that you have acceded to our request. 
With your assertion of the contingency of your con- 
cession upon the results of our future negotiations with 
Great Britain we have no concern. It will not affect 
these negotiations.”’ 

In a word, the condition set by Germany on her 
concession is not absolute, nor was Mr. Wilson obliged 
to treat it assuch. The net effect is that, for some time 
to come, at any rate until Germany has had time to 








follow the negotiations between America and the Allies, 
her concession holds good, unless she now replies to 
America, converting her condition into an absolute and 
immediate one. Whether she will take this latter course 
depends, no doubt, upon the strength which her sub- 
marine officers are able to command in determining the 
war policy of their country. 

But there is one matter of deep concern and deep 
regret in the reply of the United States. The previous 
Note had dwelt forcibly upon the rights of humanity 
outraged by the ruthless and lawless methods of sub- 
marine warfare. But the present Note in its final 
paragraph reverts to the definitely lower and more self- 
regarding level of ‘‘ the rights of citizens of the United 
States.’”’ It even suggests, though it does not declare, 
that it will ignore any outrages, even in defiance of the 
general pledge, which do not involve directly the lives 
or property of American citizens. This weakness, if we 
may say so without offence, has marred the whole course 
of American diplomacy with Germany. She has not 
made it clear, perhaps is not clear herself, how far she 
stands for humanity and internationalism, and how far 
for that narrower national standpoint which has been 
traditional in the history of her foreign policy. The issue 
came up sharply at the outset of the war in relation to 
her obligations as a signatory of the Hague Con- 
vention in regard to the conduct of war. Though her 
obligation was here expressly qualified by a footnote to 
the Treaty, some obligation of diplomatic protest was 
certainly due to the occasion. None was performed. 
The language in several of her Notes has fluctuated 
between the recognition and the denial of the wider inter- 
national standpoint. This hesitation is no doubt natural. 
For this war has ripened with intense rapidity the great 
issue of America’s place in the world of international 
politics, which hitherto was only visible to a small 
number of more enlightened citizens. Even now it is 
evident that larger masses of the people, especially in 
sections of the country more remote from Europe, remain 
closely wedded to the old ideas of national isolation, 
interpreting even the new demands for military and naval 
‘“‘ preparedness ’’ entirely in terms of America’s own 
needs, interests, and perils. On the other hand, the 
process of the war is educating and ripening other wider 
and ultimately saner ideas in many thoughtful minds. 
Americans are coming to recognize not only that politics 
and commerce are conspiring to bring the United States 
into the larger world system, but that their country’s 
more glorious future destiny will depend upon the 
influence she shall exert as a member of that system. 
Growing numbers of her more enlightened public men 
and newspapers are rallying to this larger cause, and 
are making their appeal to the idealism of America, 
as well as to the material interests that are involved. 
Whether America is drawn into this war or retains her 
neutrality until its close, it is equally urgent that the 
motives which actuate her shall consciously proceed from 
this wider conception of her status and destiny. In a 
recent “ Appeal to the President,’’ an influential organ 
of educated opinion, the ‘New Republic,’ has 
eloquently urged that if America is driven to a breach 
with Germany, she shall announce “that we shall not 
only break off negotiations but aid her enemies until she 
agrees to abandon submarine warfare against commerce, 
until she agrees to evacuate Belgium, France, and Serbia, 
to indemnify Belgium, and to accept the principle that in 
the future all nations shall use their resources against 
the Power which refuses to submit its quarrel to inter- 
national inquiry.”’ In other words, America shall not 
only consent to become a definitely international being, 
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but she shall take the first place in asserting the necessity 
of international concerted action for the preservation of 
peace and civilization. 

It is the omission of this higher note that we deplore 
in the final paragraph of Mr. Wilson’s Note. Narrower 
considerations of politics may in part account for it. 
Public opinion is more sensitive in America than in any 
other country, and the grave impolicy of the executions 
in Ireland will have a damaging influence upon the 
feelings of a nation so strongly suffused with Irish blood 
and sentiment. This new injury to a section of 
Americans so powerful in politics we must expect to see 
reflected in a harder and less sympathetic attitude 
towards this country. We may think this unjust and 
unreasonable. But we are living in a world and at a 
time in which justice and reason are not particularly 
prepotent, 





A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Even the tragedy of this war oppresses one no more 
than the Irish rising. It is the old story. Down go 
intellect, imagination, love of country before [rish 
impatience and wildness and our own dull, slow states- 
manship. I see the rebel leaders spoken of as if they 
were a set of worthless men. I should have said that 
some of them were well beyond the human average of 
fine temperament and honesty. The really astonishing 
part of their mentality was its simple folly, the egregious 
faith in Germany, the egregious want of faith in our own 
material strength. What a tragedy of misdirection! 
Pearse was one of the best schoolmasters in Ireland; 
MacDonagh, a scholar and poet, of gentle character and 
aspirations so manageable that he lately told a friend 
of mine that he would accept our rule provided the 
King were crowned in Dublin. <A few short years ago 
such men as he had been largely drawn into the move- 
ment of economic regeneration. 


THEN the ghost of William III. is drawn 
across the stage. Passion and memory rule the 
Irish world again, and a German plot puts arms 
in their hands. What is our contribution? States- 
manship, which should never have taken its hands 
off the ship, lets it drift to ruin, and then when the 
mischief is done, gives the military a free hand. It is 
said that the Government never intended the executions, 
was not forewarned of the first of them, and has 
intervened to stop them. Now when the mischief is 
done, it comes forward with a purely British Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, putting one of the best of our foreign 
statesmen at its head, giving him two lawyers as col- 
leagues—one of them clever but extremely unsym- 
pathetic—and helping it all out with a fourth English- 
man (an enlightened and able man, but fresh from 
a great trouble with martial law in Ceylon), as Under- 
Secretary. The Commission will bring nothing but 
recrimination. Nor is a good new Viceroy or an 
adequate Chief Secretary available; all the suggestions 
I have seen for replacing Lord Wimborne and Mr. 
Birrell are almost equally ludicrous. This time Ireland 
will have to save herself. Let us all hope that Mr. 
Asquith has gone to Dublin to put an end to Castle 
Government, and place true if not formal responsibility 





for the Ireland of the future on Mr. Redmond and Sir 
Edward Carson. No other way is left. 


THE political consequences must soon appear. 
A friend, fresh from a journey to the States, reports 
to me with concern the commotion that the news 
of the first death sentences aroused, the meetings of 
protest, the imminent peril of a dissolution of the 
moderate Nationalist movement in favor of the 
Clan-na-Gael extremists. What can we expect from 
such a story as the shooting of Mr. Skeffington, the 
Nationalist pacifist, one of the simplest and most 
amiable of men, known for his good heart and 
gentle bearing to most friends of ‘‘ causes’’ in London, 
now slain, without news to his widow either of 
his death or the hurried burial of his body, first in 
Portobello Barracks, and then in Glasnevin? One’s 
first feeling is, as I have said, that English 
people cannot greatly help, and that the salva- 
tion of Ireland can only come from the Irishmen who 
are the twin pillars of Irish order. Obviously, there is 
a Redmond-Carson rapprochement proceeding. Its 
reality must depend on the degree to which each 
leader feels that he can speak for his followers, and con- 
vert them to a definite settlement based on the disarma- 
ment of the Volunteers as a pledge of Home Rule for 
Ireland and Ulster. Nor should the important section 
of Sinn Fein which did not rise be left entirely out of 
account, headed, as it was, by the two ablest figures 
in the movement. From all I can learn, the émeute was 
concocted by a camarilla, who kept the leaders in 
darkness. 


Mr. CuurcHILL comes back in the plumage of the 
stormy petrel. He sits on the front Opposition Bench 
(the resort of all the Adullamites save Sir John Simon), 
and to him many discontents will resort. His Parliamen- 
tary position is as yet small, not coniparable, for 
example, with Sir Edward Carson’s, which grows, but is 
subject to the discount of the Irish trouble and the heavy 
calls it makes on a much distracted man. The want 
of this growing opposition is a policy. _ This 
it does not possess. Yet, is it not clear that 
the coming division must occur over the question 
of peace? ‘‘ Nous avons fait ume paix,’’ said 
Lord Clarendon of the Crimean settlement, “ mais pas 
la paix.’’ Every one would like to see “la paix ’’ issue 
as the fruit of this desolation. But if we can get a 
tolerable European settlement, to which Germany would 
be a party, and a machinery of European adjustment to 
maintain it, we may find that through “une paix’’ we 
may advance, in a gradual process of appeasement, to 
the broader ideal of “ la paix.’’ Who is statesman enough 
to set this method before the country, and to advance 
by degrees to its achievement? 


Ir there was a touch of chilliness in Mr. Churchill’s 
reception on his return to the debates of Parliament, 
it was, perhaps, due to the unguarded phrase with which 
he blended the Prime Minister, Sir Edward Carson, and 
Mr. John Redmond in one oratorical ruin. All those 
eminent men had spoken, and spoken in words of weighty 
import, when, fresh from France, the voice of candor 
pronounced judgment thus—‘‘ This great problem should 
not be left with the perfunctory and inadequate discussion 
which it has so far received.’’ And yet in the Lobby 


afterwards there were gossips humorless enough to hint 
choice Winstonism had been 


that the author of this 
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making a bid for a Chief Secretaryship under the com- 
bined zgis of the perfunctory and inadequate Three! 


Uncracious as it may seem to say so, I fear that 
the case against the Cabinet secrecy Order the other 
night was prejudiced by its presentation as a ginger 
specific. Even so, something was gained, if only in the 
watering-down implications of the Home Secretary’s 
toilsome and tiresome apologia, though neither layman 
nor lawyer—neither the research of Mr. Samuei nor the 
fancy of Sir F. E. Smith—found it possible to fit with 
a convincing illustration the elusive distinction now set 
up between the offence of referring to ‘‘ proceedings ”’ 
of the Cabinet, and the apparently innocent foible of 
discussing its ‘‘ decisions.’’ I suspect that a good deal 
of sympathy still lurks in the official and extra-official 
mind with the view (frankly expressed indeed by one of 
its exponents) that it is a piece of ‘‘ impudence ’’ in news- 
papers to canvass the doings of Cabinets—a sentiment 
probably vitalized in recent months by some rather tact- 
less applications of the big descriptive brush to those 
mysteries. 


‘* LeGAList’’ writes to me as follows, and I quote 
his citation as one of great gravity in view of the case 
of the Irish executions :— 

‘‘ In connection with recent military proceedings in 
Ireland, the case of Wolfe Tone has been cited. Since 
the lessons to be drawn from that historic incident are 
various and singularly apt just now, they may be gathered 
from this extract from the State Trials [Vol. 27, p. 625 
(1728)], which I take leave to commend to readers of 
Tue Nation. Mr. Curran, Tone’s counsel, having moved 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus to be directed to the 
provost-marshal of the Dublin barracks, the record 
(in extenso) thus proceeds :— 

‘Lorp CuHier Justice (Kilwarden): Have a writ 
instantly prepared. 

Mr. Curran: My client may die while this writ is 
preparing. 

Lorp Cuter Justice: Mr. Sheriff, proceed to the 
barracks, and acquaint the Provost-Marshal that a writ 
is preparing to suspend Mr. Tone’s execution; and see 
that he be not executed. 


[The Court awaited, in a state of the utmost agitation, 
the return of the Sheriff .| 


Mr. SuerirF: My Lords, I have been at the 
barracks, in pursuance of your order. The Provost- 
Marshal says he must obey Major Sandys. Major 


Sandys says he must obey Lord Cornwallis. 

Mr. Curran: Mr. Tone’s father, my Lords, returns, 
after serving the Habeas Corpus. He says General Craig 
will not obey it. 

Lorp Cuier Justice: Mr. Sheriff, take the body of 
Tone into your custody. Take the Provost-Marshal and 
Major Sandys into custody, and show the order of this 
Court to General Craig. 

Mr. Suerirr (who was understood to have been 
refused admittance at the barracks, returns): I have 
been at the barracks. Mr. Tone, having cut his throat 
last night, is not in a condition to be removed. As to 
the second part of your order, I could not meet the 
parties.’ ”’ 


Haseas Corpus Derence Funp. 
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The appeal will now, I hope, be taken to the House 
of Lords. 
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Life and Letters. 


AMERICA’S CONSCRIPT ARMY. 


_“ Every great democracy which has been challenged, 
which has had its liberties menaced, has defended itself 
by resort to compulsion from Greece downwards. Wash- 
ington won independence for America by compulsory 
measures; they defended it in 1812 by compulsory 
measures. Lincoln was not merely a great democrat, 
but his career was in itself the greatest triumph that 
democracy has ever achieved in the sphere of govern- 
ment. He proclaimed the principle of ‘Government of 
the People, by the People, and for the People,’ and he 
kept it alive by conscription.”—Speech by the Minister 
of Munitions in the House of Commons, Thursday, May 
4th, 1916. 

Mr. Lioyp Gerorce’s historical analogies, crammed 
haphazard into three headlong sentences, have such a 
provokingly ramshackle appearance that the most timid 
voluntaryist is tempted to pick up some of these bombs, 
and cast them back at the thrower. 

There are an amazing number of them in so small 
a compass. Not to speak of Ancient Greece, we are 
bombarded with three analogies from the United States, 
and we shall have to be content to let some of them lie. 
The War of Independence, for instance, looks like a 
treacherous weapon in Mr. Lloyd George’s hands. We 
had always taken it from American history-books that 
the result of this war was a signal discomfiture of the 
conscript by the volunteer. We had imagined the docile, 
admirably-drilled Hessian conscripts losing the 
sovereignty over the Colonies for the British Government 
that had bought them from their rulers, and Washing- 
ton’s casual followers winning American independence, 
by some miracle, in the intervals they could spare him 
from looking after their farms. As for the war of 1812, 
it was an affair of skirmishes and coastal raids, met by 
emergency measures on the part of the local authorities. 
We will credit Mr. Lloyd George with having discovered 
instances of compulsion by the American Government in 
both these cases, but we may safely dismiss them as 
insignificant in themselves and irrelevant to the present 
controversy. Their function is merely to add symmetry 
to his grand analogy of the Civil War, and we shall 
confine ourselves here to analyzing this in detail. 

The American Civil War is in many points com- 
parable to the war in which we are at present engaged. 
It made a demand upon the entire national strength of 
the combatants ; it was essentially a contest of endurance ; 
it lasted (absit omen) for four whole years; and it was 
waged over a geographical area about as extensive as 


Europe. Mr. Lloyd George declares categorically that 
this great war was won by Conscription. ‘‘ Con- 


scription,’’ he says, ‘‘ kept Lincoln’s cause alive.’’ It 
is a fair issue, and it is an issue which it is easy to follow 
up, because the evidence available is singularly adequate 
and pertinent to the case. There are two main points to 
be cleared up: in what form and degree was compulsion 
applied by the Federal Government in the North? And 
how far did its application contribute to bringing all the 
resources of the North to bear—resources in material and 
resources in men—and employing them in the most 
advantageous way for the prosecution of the war? We 
have before us, as we write, two documents: ‘‘ An Act 
for Enrolling and Calling Out the National Forces,’’ 
approved by Congress on March 3rd, 1863; and the 
Report of the Provost-Marshal-General, which was laid 
before Congress after the conclusion of the war, and is 
the official record of the execution of the Act. Clearly, 
there is no appeal from these documents, and in face of 
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them we believe that Mr. Lloyd George’s analogy recoils 
upon his own head. We will place some of the facts 
from them before our readers, that they may judge for 
themselves. 

March, 1863, was a critical date in the Civil War. 
Chronologically, it was almost the mid-point of its dura- 
tion (April, ’61—April, 65), and as far as the progress 
of the war was concerned, it was a moment remarkably 
like the spring of 1916 in the present European war. 
Nothing decisive had yet been achieved in any theatre 
of operations. In the west, Vicksburg threatened to 
hold out as stubbornly as the Dardanelles or the Meso- 
potamian lines. In the east, where the main masses 
faced one another, the South had not yet exhausted its 
offensive power ; Gettysburg was still to come, while a 
whole year was to pass before Grant could concentrate 
the Northern forces for the supreme struggle of the 
Wilderness campaign, and another year before he could 
end it at Appomattox. The greatest efforts, in fact, had 
still to be made, and it is quite fair to say that if the 
North had not been able to replenish its forces during 
these two decisive years, those efforts would never have 
been crowned with success. The North did replenish 
its forces, and it also had recourse to compulsion during 
the same period, but it is only Mr. Lloyd George's 
inference that there was a vital causal relation between 
these two facts. The documents prove that compulsion 
was very far indeed from being the sovereign instrument 
that filled the Northern ranks at this critical time. 

Compulsion was not adopted in March, 1863, from 
any statesmanlike intuition that this was the crisis of 


the war. It was brought in to repair an administrative 
blunder. The outbreak of war in 1861 had found the 
Union as “ unprepared ”’ as Great Britain was in 1914. 


The regular army was less.than 17,000 strong, and 
Congress authorized the President to raise 1,000,000 
volunteers. A recruiting campaign was opened, which 
anticipated Lord Kitchener’s in its general methods, 
while inferior to it in certain points. A lump sum down 
in cash was not so wholesome an inducement as a 
generous separation allowance, and there was an extreme 
local devolution, which vitiated recruiting throughout 
the war, and had its root in inter-State jealousy. Where 
a surplus of men presented themselves at a local recruit- 
ing bureau, they were simply turned away without a 
record being kept or a pledge extracted for service in 
the future. Nevertheless, this voluntary recruiting in 
the North was, on the whole, as great a success as our 
own. It was ascertained later on that there were 
4,074,000 males in the Northern States of military age, 
and by the spring of 1862, after a year’s trial, the volun- 
tary system had brought over a million of them into the 
Army—or rather, had passed them through it, for 
Lincoln’s volunteers signed on for terms that varied 
from three months to three years, and had the same 
faculty of melting away as Washington’s farmers at 
Valley Forge. Yet, in spite of this leakage and of the 
casualties at the front, there were 637,000 volunteers 
actually under arms at the beginning of 1862—about 
15°6 per cent. of the total to be drawn upon, and the 
Secretary for War was so impressed by the number that 
he discontinued all recruiting by a general order, think- 
ing that he had enough men in hand to finish the war. 
Of course, he immediately discovered his blunder. In 
June, ’62, the recruiting bureaux were opened again, 
but the enthusiasm had been damped, and no recruits 
came in. In July, the President made a personal call 
for 300,000 volunteers. By August the prospect was so 


gloomy that he ordered a compulsory draft of State 
militia for nine months’ service, to make good the certain 
deficit in the voluntary 300,000. The draft was carried 





out in September, and was a fiasco. Only 87,000 out of 
the 300,000 were actually raised, and a goodly proportion 
of these managed to desert. Whatever may have been 
the disappointments of the Derby Scheme, it cannot be 
said that our own Compulsion Bill was necessitated by 
any bungle comparable to this. 

The folly of 1862 had made drastic measures inevit- 
able for 1863, and, under these circumstances, the “ Act 
for Enrolling and Calling Out the National Forces ’”’ 
was passed by Congress on March 3rd. Under this Act 
all able-bodied males between the ages of twenty and 
forty-five were to be deemed to constitute the national 
forces, and to be called out for service at the discretion 
of the President. There was an exemption clause, con- 
siderably less generous than ours. There were to be 
district Provost-Marshals, under the orders of a Provost- 
Marshal-General, and local enrolment boards nominated 
by the President and convenable by their respective 
provost-marshals. The executive thus constituted was 
to enrol all those affected by the Act, and to draft the 
required number by lot, whenever a quota was called 
for by the President. But men thus drafted were to have 
the right to furnish substitutes or to commute their 
personal service for a sum not exceeding $300 (about 
£60); those who paid the exemption fee were to be 
exempt for that particular draft, while those who found 
a substitute were to be exempted altogether. 

The most obvious feature of this Act is that there 
was no absolute compulsion in it at all. If you were 
singled out by the lot, you could find a substitute or 
pay your fee. The latter loophole was so frequently 
resorted to that it was abolished after sixteen months, 
except in the case of conscientious objectors. But sub- 
stitutes were always allowed, and though they must have 
been increasingly difficult to find, twice as many substi- 
tutes as conscripts were still procured in the draft of 
1865, which was the fourth and last draft of the war. 

Thus no one was compelled, without alternative, to 
go, and, what is perhaps as important, no one was com- 
pelled to stay behind. A striking feature of the Act, 
from our point of view, is its complete neglect of the 
problems of munitions and of industry, and this brings 
us to a real flaw in the analogy—a flaw which Mr. Lloyd 
George, of all men, ought not to have overlooked. In 
its economic aspect, the American Civil War was 
almost as unlike the present war as the wars of the 
Middle Ages. There was nothing comparable to the 
present consumption of munitions, and as the North 
commanded the sea almost as absolutely as we do, they 
could draw on the whole world for the supply of their 
modest needs. They had no occasion to reserve men 
to make munitions, and they had considerably less 
occasion than we have to reserve the producers of wealth, 
for their wealth in the ’sixties was not in industry but in 
the land. <A factory breaks down when more than a 
certain percentage of its workers is withdrawn, but when 
a farmer goes his dependants can still struggle on with 
the harvest for one season, or even more. It is hardly 
an overstatement to say that, in organizing its man- 
hood for the war, the North was able with impunity 
to neglect the economic problem altogether. They had 
the simple task of replenishing the armies at the front, 
and the only internal question they had to consider in 
accomplishing this was the local assessment of the 
quotas in numerical proportion to the population. 
Local jealousy was the crux, not economic needs. And 
this in itself shows how far removed they were from 
our own problems in this war. Under the American Act 
the same proportion of men would have been scrupu- 
lously drafted into the Army from Sheffield and Barrow 
as from Dorset or the Lincolnshire Wolds. 
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But the significance of an Act is better understood 
from its working than its wording, and to estimate the 
part which Compulsion. played in the replenishment of the 
Northern Armies during the last two years of the war, 
we must abstract a few statistics from the Provost- 
Marshal-General’s Report. 

A first compulsory draft of 300,000 was ordered by 
the President in July, 1863, when the ‘‘ enrolment ’’ (or, 
as we call it, registration) was more or less complete. 
292,441 names were drawn by lot, and 252,564 of the 
owners of these names were actually drawn into the 
Provost-Marshal’s net. Of these, 164,394 were released 
under the exemption clause, or rejected on medical 
grounds, and, of the 88,170 held to service, 52,288 pro- 
ceeded to pay their commutation fee, 26,002 found 
substitutes, and only 9,880—3°9 per cent. of the number 
originally drawn by lot—were brought by compulsion 
into the ranks. Even if we reckon the substitutes to the 
credit of compulsion (though they were, of course, 
volunteers), the total number of soldiers obtained by the 
draft amounted to less than 14 per cent. of the number 
drawn. Compulsion in 1863 was an even more ludicrous 
failure than the bungled voluntary system had been in 
1862. 

It was such a failure, in fact, that the authorities 
radically revised their policy once more. They 
abandoned immediate compulsion in favor of the scheme 
proposed in the first, and still-born, version of our own 
present Bill—voluntary enlistment, under penalty of 
compulsion if the numbers called for should not have 
presented themselves by a given term. 

During the remaining period of the war, the 
President made three such calls for volunteers, with a 
closure by draft if the numbers should not be realized 
by a given date. The third and last of these calls (for 
which we have quoted the statistics of substitutes) was 
interrupted by the cessation of hostilities, and need not 
concern us here. The other two cases are sufficient for 
our purpose. 

The first of these new calls for volunteers was made in 
October, 1863, and was supplemented by subsidiary calls 
till the number demanded stood at 700,000. The closure 
by draft was fixed for April, 1864, and, after it was over, 
the results were found to be as follows: 84,733 paid up 
their exemption-fee, and the total in demand was further 
reduced by surpluses standing to the credit of various 
States, so that the net demand came to 407,092, to be 
met either by volunteers or by conscripted men. But 
before the date of closure, 489,462 volunteers had 
already responded to the call—a volunteer surplus of 
more than 20 per cent. on the number actually due. A 
draft was held, nevertheless, to fill certain deficits in 
local quotas ; but only 48,209 drafted men were required, 
and of these 34,913 found substitutes, so that only 13,296 
men were compelled personally to serve—13,296, as 
against 524,375 voluntary substitutes and personal 
volunteers. 

The second call under this system produced hardly 
less satisfactory, though less spectacular, results. This 
time the net number due was 234,327, and 188,172 of 
these had been obtained voluntarily before the closure 
came. Deficits on local quotas raised the number still 
to be obtained by draft to as many as 84,291; but of 
these, again, 58,086 found substitutes, and only 26,205 
were compelled to serve—26,205 conscripts as against 
246,258 voluntary substitutes and direct volunteers. 

These figures leave no doubt whatever as to the 
real source of those new contingents which kept the 
Northern armies up to strength during 1863 and 1864, 
and “kept Lincoln’s principle alive.’’ The overwhelm- 
ing majority of them were volunteers. “ Volunteers,” 





it will be objected, “ under threat of compulsion ’’ ; but 
that is very far from being true. If you refrained from 
volunteering the chances were always in favor of your 
not being compelled. First of all, there was the chance 
of the lot—and at the end of the war there were 
reckoned to be 2,254,000 enrolled men still available, 
among whom the lot might fall; and, secondly, even 
if the lot happened to fall upon yourself, you had always 
a chance of discovering a substitute. In every draft 
that was taken, considerably more than two-thirds of 
the drafted men succeeded in obtaining substitutes to 
go instead of themselves, It cannot honestly be argued 
that the remote possibility of compulsion was the psycho- 
logical motive that influenced this mass of volunteers. 
What brought them in was the new and successful policy 
of the recruiting authorities. who had learnt a lesson 
in psychology from their earlier and less fortunate 
experiences. The essence of their final system was 
simply this: to proclaim the country’s need for recruits 
in a forcible way, to leave the country time to think 
over it, and to trust the country’s honor to respond 
spontaneously to the appeal of the Government. The 
full success of the scheme can best be shown by a final 
summary :— 


The total male population of military age was ... 4,074,000 
The number of volunteers under arms at> the 
beginning of 1862 was ... 637,000 
The number raised under the Act of. “March, 
1863, was ... ; so 1,569,343 
But of these :— 
The number of Volunteers was 1,076,558 
The number of voluntary substitutes was. 144,012 
The number that escaped service by paying the 
exemption fee was , 86,724 
The number of those ® compelled ‘Personally to 
serve was 61,947 


We have arrived at the crucial figure at last. There 
were 61,947 men conscripted in the North during the 
American Civil War. And what were these 61,947? 
They were 2.3 per cent. of the total forces raised by the 
President from beginning to end of the war; they were 
not more than 4.5 per cent. of the forces raised subse 
quently to, and under, the Act of March, 1863 ; and even 
if we add to them the voluntary substitutes (who were 
not much less than treble their number) to obtain the 
total number of recruits assignable, directly or in- 
directly, to the credit of the draft, we find that, on the 
most favorable interpretation, compulsion can only be 
credited with having produced 11.9 per cent. of the 
recruits raised by the North after the passing of 
Lincoln’s “Compulsion ’’ Act. 

These 61,947 men, if we may travesty Sir John 
Simon’s phrase, are surely the tiniest conscript army 
that has ever paraded across the stage of history. We 
suspect that they were hardly so valuable to President 
Lincoln as they have been to Mr. Lloyd George. 





A NEW DOSTOIEVSKY. 


To speak of a new novel by Dostoievsky may sound 
unpardonably absurd. It is five-and-thirty years since 
the great genius died, and for half a lifetime we have 
known that he wrote a novel entitled, ‘‘The Raw 
Youth.’’ It meant as much to us and as little as the 
lost plays of Aischylus. We live in hope that some 
digger, burrowing among mummy cats and withered 
Pharaohs in the sands of Egypt, will one day 
light upon these plays, and we lived in hope 


that one day a translator would render the whole 
of Dostoievsky into English. We might have read him 
in French or German, for England alone among the 
Western nations had been content to neglect this genius 
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so long. It may even be said that we might have applied 
ourselves to the study of Russian. We did none of these 
things, and yet there lurked an indolent but sincere 
desire in us to read the untranslated novels. Why, after 
all, should one hurry to crowd all one’s mental pleasures 
into one’s first years of youth and exploration? To 
prolong the period of exploration is to prolong youth 
itself. The hope remained with us that ‘‘ The Raw 
Youth ’’ might prove as rich a mine of mingled realism 
and romance as ‘‘ Crime and Punishment ”’ itself, and 
we imagined fresh creations as genial as the drunken 
Marmeladoff and as sinister as Svidrigailoff. The hope 
is past, and a cherished pleasure is subtracted from our 
expectations. Mrs. Garnett has indeed given us an 
impeccable translation (Heinemann), which contrasts as 
porcelain with clay, when one compares it with the 
illiterate version of twenty years ago, which failed to 
obscure the genius of ‘‘ Crime and Punishment.’’ But 
Dostoievsky was perhaps the most uneven of all the great 
creators, and he wrote, save once or twice, hastily and 
in ill-health, under the lash of want and debt. ‘‘ The 
Raw Youth ”’ is an intricate and difficult tale. Its plot 
rests on a motive too slight and improbable to bear the 
weight of all the events and passions that hang upon it. 
The gallery of portraits, though bewildering, long, and 
rich, has no such masterpieces as adorn the dark walls of 
“Crime and Punishment.’’ The gloom is as deep, but 
the relief of humor is infrequent and slight. There are 
none of the tremendous digressions on religion and the 
nature of the universe which make ‘‘ The Brothers 
Karamazoff ’’ something more than an inspired melo- 
drama. There is, however, the same pervading madness. 
No one is morally sane. We are all the while in the 
company of blackmailers, seducers, forgers, suicides, and 
drunkards. Gentlemen of old family, keen intellect, 
radiant idealism, and distinguished manners behave at 
crucial moments like the most unspeakable “‘ cads.’’ 
Everyone lies. The raw youth himself unveils a native 
nastinessthat recalls nothing in literature save the “Con- 
fessions’’ of Rousseau. There is sensibility, philosophy, 
and even religion, but it is a world from which decent 
conduct and ordinary honor are absent. One staggers 
out of it, as one always does, from Dostoievsky’s world, 
asking, Is this Russia, or is it only the perverted 
imagining of an author, who was, with all his genius, a 
neuropath and an epileptic? 
Every reader, we suspect, has put that question 
about every novel of Dostoievsky, and on reflection we 
would alter only one word of it. Let us delete the “ or.”’ 
For we suspect that this world is Russia, seen through the 
prism of a distorted brain.. It must be remembered that, 
save in his polemics against the pride of the “ intel- 
lectuals,’’ the purpose of Dostoievsky was not satire. 
He was the oracle of the “ nationalist” movement in 
literature. The vague Socialism of his youth, which 
never was more than an emotional pity for sufferings 
and poverty, had been purged and crushed by the dis- 
cipline of Siberia. He was the vehement foe of the 
Liberals and the Westernizers, and the apostle of the 
Slavophils. So far from desiring to represent the defects 
of Russian culture, his thesis was that in the Slav 
conscience lay the salvation of humanity, and that the 
aberrations which he deplored in Russian society came 
only from the tendency of the educated class to abandon 
Orthodoxy and drink the poison of the West. We in the 
West know him only as a great, though erratic artist. 
His position in Russia was rather that of a super-jour- 
nalist and prophet, who was read largely for the sake 
of his strangely assorted opinions, which ranged from a 
fierce hostility to Western scientific thought and 
Western political forms, to a faith in the emancipation 





of women, opposition to serfdom, a deep belief in the 
conquering destinies of Russia, and a passionate wish 
to see Constantinople under the Tsars. One gathers 
from the rather unsatisfactory study on “ Dostoievsky ”’ 
by the famous Russian critic Soloviev (George Allen & 
Unwin) that he was in the late ’seventies the acknow- 
ledged dictator of Russian national opinion. It is odd 
that the first question which the foreign reader asks 
about the work of a man who had this intense faith in 
Russia (mingled with some contempt for the West), and 
was himself received by Russians as the nationalist 
spokesman, should be, “ Whether he has not presented 
a cruelly distorted mirror of Russian society?” 

It would be easy to concede much to a critic who 
insisted, that the madness of Dostoievsky’s world was 
simply the distortion of his own acute but disordered 
brain. To take an instance even more flagrant than 
“The Raw Youth,” we may safely say that such a collec- 
tion of mad men, hysterical women, and perverted 
children as we meet in “The Brothers Karamazoff” 
cannot ever or anywhere have been typical of life in 
a Russian provincial town. A society composed of such 
elements would not oscillate (as, in fact, it does) between 
reaction and revolution; it would fail to maintain even 
a framework of civilization. Dostoievsky’s morbid color- 
ing is easily explained. In the first place he wanted 
to expose the consequences of the godless, un-Russian 
culture of the “ intellectuals ’’; it was his way of saying 
“that way madness lies.’’ In the second place, he knew 
by introspection something of the inner life of a suffer- 
ing brain, and he possessed a psychological skill which 
he used with an unscrupulous virtuosity. He delighted 
to draw a hysterical temperament precisely as a Dutch 
genre painter delighted to represent a glass bottle. 
Much of the skill in “The Raw Youth” is wholly 
legitimate. As a rather realistic and unsparing study 
of the psychology of adolescence it is as brilliant as it is 
unpleasant. The mingled love and hate, or rather the 
passionate love which disguised itself as a surly hate, in 
this unformed and persecuted boy (an illegitimate son) 
for his brilliant aristocratic father, is sketched with as 
much truth as subtlety. The very form of the narrative 
(it is the “ raw youth’s ’’ own crude and solemn record) 
is a triumph of literary art. Dostoievsky was not a 
systematic student of anything, but in his mastery of 
the meaning of the subconscious self, and in his insight 
into the meaning of dreams as a revelation of that self, 
he anticipates Freud. All this we feel to be legitimate 
psychology, for the adolescent’s is an unformed mind, 
whose tendencies are not fixed by habit, and it may, in 
moments of crisis and difficulty, show amazing contra- 
dictions, and act, by turns, as abject “cad’’ and man 
of honor. But our trouble in reading this book is that 
the older characters are as unformed and unfixed as 
the “raw youth’ himself. His father, Versiloff, is, on 
one page, an exalted idealist, capable of the noblest self- 
sacrifice, and, on the next, he is conspiring with a 
criminal blackmailer against the woman he loved (and 
hated). Nearly every character in the book shows the 
same uncanny contradiction. It is Dostoievsky’s inces- 
sant trick, alike with women and men, to wrap up hero 
and villain in the same skin. They are all Jekylls and 
Hydes, who needed no chemical phial to govern their 
alternations. There is always the theory of “the 
second self’? or disordered nerves to explain the 
anomaly, but the juggling is too continual to convince 
us. It makes instability a rule and abnormality a law. 

Concede so much, and the fact remains that there 
is in this instability, this fluidity of character, a real 
truth about the social psychology of Russia. One derives 
from all the novels, but epecially from “ The Brothers 
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Karamazoff ’’ the impression that Russia is not so much 
a single society with any fixed national and ethical 
tradition as a world in which several traditions and 
several centuries jostle together. Your first impression 
of the elder Karamazoff is that he is the pure barbarian, 
the untutored sensual man, a mere savage in his greeds 
and lusts. But the old brute will suddenly fall to telling 
anecdotes about Diderot, to quoting Schiller, and using 
(quite correctly) French literary tags. One recollects the 
humorous pictures in Voltaire of the sudden clash of 
French enlightenment imposed from above with the 
primitive Muscovite tradition, and one realizes that even 
in Dostoievsky’s generation the incongruity had been 
only a little dulled. Through several chapters you move 
unsuspectingly in a world which is with all its oddities 
and its occasional barbarisms, still European, and of 
the nineteenth century. Suddenly you step into the 
monastery, to meet Father Ferapont squashing the tails 
of devils in the door, while the whole brotherhood doubts 
the sanctity of Father Zossima, because his dead body 
gave forth an odor of corruption. Half this world reads 
Hegel, while the other half lives in the tenth century 
or thereabouts. One readily seizes and discounts the 
contrast between the “ intelligentzia ’’ and the peasantry. 
But the border line between the two is floating and 
uncertain. The self-conscious “ nationalist ’’ is always 
trampling deliberately across it; the average half- 
educated man or woman bestrides it anxiously. The 
incongruity goes far deeper than theories and super- 
stitions. One readily understands, for example, that the 
peasant, himself just emerging from serfdom, should 
preserve the ancient institution of wife-beating. But in 
these novels one meets commissioned officers, minor 
officials, and even landowners who still adhere to 
this primitive custom, while others of their circle 
cultivate either a French tradition of gallantry or 
else a Socialist ideal of the comradeship and equality 
of men and women. The impression which 
the foreign reader derives from Russian fiction of the 
profound originality of the Russian character, or in 
Dostoievsky of its utter instability, comes largely from 
this disconcerting conflict between diverse traditions and 
varying levels of civilization. The fluidity of character 
in Dostoievsky’s educated men and women is not merely 
or mainly the effect of hysteria. It is the consequence of 
the absence of any shaping tradition. These people who 
are saints to-day and criminals to-morrow, but never 
normal “ respectable ’’ citizens, are not so much neuro- 
paths as natural human beings who have missed the 
usual Western process by which character is fixed and 
hardened by external pressure. The Karamazoffs, one 
suspects, might all have been perfectly sane if they had 
been sent at an early age to an English Public School. 
But they would have lost with their sanity, not merely 
their unbridled passions, but also their theoretical 
curiosity about the universe. They would not have been 
tempted to murder their father, and they would have 
stopped. discussing whether God exists, and whether all 
things are lawful. 





WILLETT’S WAY. 


Mr. Hersert Samvet was justified last Monday night in 
noticing the pathos of William Willett’s death, just at 
the time when the idea for which he had expended life, 
labor, and money was on the point of triumph. To 
Mr. Willett it must have seemed in vain that he rose up 
early and went to bed late and ate the bread of careful- 
ness. No one paid much attention to him, except a stray 
journalist or two on the prowl for an airy-fairy 





“‘middle.’’” It was in vain that he demonstrated the 
advantages of his ‘‘ Daylight-Saving Bill ’’—the sweet- 
ness of the incense-breathing morn, the loveliness of the 
opening eyelids of the day, the carol of the early bird 
who had breakfasted so prudently, the joys of cockcrow, 
the crowing of the matutinal babe, the invigorated eye- 
sight, the tennis on suburban lawns when office was for- 
gotten and the splendidly mendacious clock was striking 
seven. People smiled at him as a harmless crank, 
a gentle Mr. Dick who diffused his innocent fixed idea 
upon the tail of an early-rising kite. Amid the bitter 
controversies on the House of Lords, Woman Suffrage, and 
Ulster, it was a relief to remember there breathed a man 
with cause so mild. Like the Royal Academy or Father 
Bernard Vaughan, Willett’s daylight-saving became a 
saving subject for the dinner-table. It was one of the 
conversational themes which a hostess could securely 
launch, Peace at the prow and Digestion at the helm. 
For no human being took it seriously, and “the drink 
interest ’’ stood square-faced across its path. 

But those were the distant days of peace, and 
nothing short of war will shake the habits of our stubborn 
old race. Mr. Willett should have died a little later. 
All manner of unaccustomed things become possible in 
war—the nationalization of railways, early-closing, a 
graduated income-tax rising from five shillings in the 
pound. So the Home Secretary began his speech by 
“assuring the House that the Government would not 
have dreamed of favoring the proposal (the Daylight- 
Saving Bill) if they had not had reason to think that it 
was essentially advantageous for war purposes.’’ (Hear, 
hear.) And Sir Henry Norman introduced the measure 
with the words that ‘‘ the House would welcome it in 
view especially of the economy in fuel and its transport 
that would be effected by shortening the hours of artificial 
lighting.”’ 

He did, it is true, remind honorable members of the 
sweetness of a summer morning between five and six— 
a sweetness which, no doubt, they will all soon hasten 
to enjoy in the sylvan solitudes of the Green Park. But 
throughout the debate no more was said about the 
incense-breathing morn or the joys of cockcrow. Mr. 
Peto, who seconded the motion, dealt with percentages 
and the savings of certain large firms. Recalling the 
good old talk of evening tennis, Mr. Herbert Samuel 
observed sternly that our minds ought now to be con- 
centrated on the war and not on amusement, but it should 
be remembered that healthfulness and cheerfulness have 
their value in maintaining the moral of the nation in 
war-time. And even Sir Henry Norman clinched his 
fond arguments about the morning sweetness by 
promising a saving to the whole country of £2,500,000 a 
year—just enough to carry on the war for twelve hours 
of summer sunshine or winter’s dark. Sweetness and 
light! Only under the pretext of war’s destroying 
powers are such blessings to be won. Mr. Willett should 
have lived a little longer, and discovered that out of the 
eater cometh forth meat. To save twelve hours of our 
war expenditure—“ ’tis much, ’tis something,’’ as the 
poet said. If only on such terms in times of peace our 
legislators would introduce a Life-saving Bill to match 
the Daylight-saving ! 

But even in the pecuniary advantages of daylight- 
saving our enemies are already ahead of us. They began 
their economies in sunshine on the first of this month 
—the day on which every German student used to walk 
to the nearest Bierhalle in the forest, singing “‘ Der Mai 
ist gekommen ” ; but this year the familiar tune was not 
heard, though all got up so early in the trenches. Sir 
Henry Norman tells us that our enemies, Germany 
and Austria together, will save £12,000,000 a year by 
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saving daylight. That beats us off the field. If they 
spent at our rate on the war, it would give them nearly 
sixty hours’ fighting to our twelve. They spend at an 
unknown, but probably lesser rate. It seems only too 
likely that, against our twelve hours of destruction, they 
could put in seventy-two—a serious difference, if the war 
is to be reckoned by years of “ attrition.’’ It is ever 
thus. The Allies conceive fine ideas, and our enemies 
adopt, organize, and bring them to high perfection. 
Conscription (Carnot’s idea), Dreadnoughts, submarines, 
aeroplanes, daylight-saving—it is always the same story. 
We Allies cannot devise anything but the enemy takes 
advantage of our skill, imitates it, and ten to one we 
have to begin imitating him in our turn. A shrewd 
observer has imagined the German Crown Prince hover- 
ing in a Zeppelin over England, observing our new 
conscript army, our censored newspapers, our suppressed 
public meetings, our fellow-subjects imprisoned without 
charge or trial, and exclaiming, “ Just the same as 
father makes it! So there is a place like home, sweet 
home, and that place is England!’’ If we imagine him 
flying in the sweet summer air between six and seven of 
a morning (new style), that will only be another point of 
resemblance in our submissive imitation of his country. 

But though the new Act is designed only for the 
duration and purposes of the war, let us be thankful for 
anything in the way of sweetness and light that the war 
may permanently give us. If the war ends, the necessity 
of getting up an hour earlier in summer will not be the 
only restriction upon our personal liberties that will 
remain, but it is likely to be the pleasantest, the easiest 
to endure. A restriction to which people have become 
accustomed is not readily removed, as one sees in the 
restrictions that for generations have guided and guarded 
almost every hour of the German’s life. 

If we are Members of Parliament, clergymen, land- 
owners, or other people who do not work by the clock, 
we can evade the new regulation by staying in bed till 
the mean time of Greenwich catches us up; just as 
Cabinet Ministers, Bishops, and other supporters of con- 
scription evade compulsory service in the ranks. Those 
who feel scruples at contravening Nature’s laws and 
flouting the sun in his meridian, can always take refuge 
on the sea, if they prefer to face the superficial and 
submarine perils of the deep. Or they might live in 
observatories, for Mr. Herbert Samuel assures us that 
Greenwich time will remain unaltered for scientific and 
navigation purposes. Or, with the dial, they might 
waich the sun, like the Ancient Mariner who watched it 
higher and higher every day till o’er the mast at noon; 
or, like the present writer, who, while walking along the 
equator, used to hold out his hand at intervals in the 
morning until the shadow fell exactly underneath it, and 
then would set his watch and call to his carriers the mid- 
day rest. Or if Sir Frederick Banbury and Lord Hugh 
Cecil still persist in defending the furrow and the scythe 
against the legislative innovations of urbanity, because 
neither hay nor wheat can be carried wet, let them don 
the rural smock, call Chloe and Phyllis to their side, 
and, seated under a flowering hedge, raise together 
the lovely, ancient strain of “ Blow away the morning 
dew!” 

But those of us who, like most men and women, 
must go forth to our labor at the sound of the clock or 
“ buzzer,”’ or “ hooter,’’ or “ syren,’’ or “ bull,’’? which 
tolls the knell of parting sleep, let us adapt ourselves to 
the new order with equanimity, since we needs must. 
Let us reflect that if we lose one hour of sleep next week, 
by God’s grace we shall gain another hour next October. 
Or rising from our sloth to nobler meditation, as we 
struggle out of bed and fling the curtains open to admit 





the prime, let us repeat a word or two of those fifty 
lines—one may suppose the noblest lines ever uttered by 
mortal tongue—the lines beginning :— 
“ Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born! 
Or of th’ Eternal co-eternal beam 
May I express thee unblamed?”’ 

Once upon a time, when the present writer dwelt in 
Tartar tents upon the shore of the Caspian, he was 
invited to a vast barbaric feast; and beside him at the 
table (which should have ‘‘ groaned ’’ if ever table did) 
was seated, in honor to his nationality, a Tartar chief, 
who, ‘‘smit with the love of sacred song,’’ had trans- 
lated those fifty lines into Tartar verse. So far as 
appeared, his knowledge of our language was almost 
limited to those lines, and his disjointed conversation 
consisted mainly of scarcely comprehensible phrases about 
‘* pure ethereal streams,’’ ‘‘ harmonious numbers,’’ ‘‘ the 
wakeful bird,’’ ‘‘ summer’s rose,’’ and the ‘‘ human face 
divine.’”’ But the will is all that counts, and a passion 
for beauty covers any multitude of grammatical errors. 
So, when we arise on the 21st morning of the month at 
eight o’clock, proudly conscious that it is really only 
seven, let us cry ‘‘ Hail, holy Light,’’ and remember 
that untutored Tartar to whom the light upon the 
Caspian shore was also holy. 





Communications. 


THE INSURRECTION FROM A HOUSE-TOP. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Up here ‘“‘the War’’ seems very near, and yet 
unreal and freakish. One can see the blazing fires in Sack- 
ville Street sending up volumes of sparks and stars and 
curling, leaping flames. It is long after sunset, and yet 
the sky is bright and the church spires and other land- 
marks are distinctly visible. One can almost see the green, 
white, and yellow flag of the new “‘ Irish Republic ’’ floating 
from the College of Surgeons. The thunder, the boom, and 
the rattle of artillery, machine-guns, and rifles come on the 
silent air from four quarters. It is very awful and insistent 
from Trinity College, whence Sackville Street and the 
General Post Office, the headquarters of the insurgents, are 
being shelled. And what a view these insurgents must 
have! The glare of the great fire that is burning rapidly 
one of the widest streets in Europe will light up for them 
every cobble-stone, every tram-line, every blood pool. The 
crash and flash of every bursting shell, of every glancing 
bullet, the rhythmic discharge of every machine-gun, must 
envelop them in an atmosphere of awe and horror. How 
pigmy will appear to them their Birmingham and German 
rifles, spluttering back German soft-nosed bullets! On 
Easter Monday, when “ the Insurrection ’’ began, and the 
flag of the Republic was flung to the breeze, the Seven 
Signatories to the Proclamation, and their captains and 
commanders, must have felt very proud of their machine- 
guns and their new rifles and their German ammunition, 
smuggled into the country during the past twelve months 
under the very eyes of an unseeing Government more intent 
on maintaining an appearance of surface peace than of 
securing the safety of the Realm. Very proud must they 
have been of the perfection of their arrangements, of the 
competency of their staff organization, of the skill with which 
the best strategic points were utilized. Very hopeful were 
they at their easy slaughter of British soldiers marched 
along the Kingstown Road, unsuspecting victims of well- 
concealed riflemen posted on roofs of private dwellings and 
in school houses ; very satisfied were they with their hospital, 
their commissariat, and their army service arrangements. 
The great water barrels still stand at the gates of 


St. Stephen’s Green, where the war commenced. Eminent 
doctors were commandeered, and a working hospital was 
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taken over. Priests were organized to administer the last 
rites of their Church to wounded and dying soldiers of 
‘‘the Republic.’’ Nothing was forgotten, except, perhaps, 
the great power of the British Empire; and, 
perhaps, the insurgents are to be excused for forgetting 
that, accustomed as they were to the weakness of its 
officials, to the timorousness of its military authorities, 
to the shilly-shallying of its advisers. But they forgot it 
all the same. They relied on the help of Germany, on the 
landing of German troops, on the coming of German 
supplies. They did not realize that, after all, the British 
Empire had a great Navy and millions of men under arms, 
and that when the supreme crisis came she would use them. 
Idealists they may have been, victims of German unscrupu- 
lousness they probably were, unable, perhaps, to look ahead, 
obsessed by the chances of the present situation; yet they 
were resolute men and able to make up their minds. But as I 
stand here on this night-enveloped roof and watch the rising 
flames and listen to the roar of the naval guns, I find it 
difficult to realize that this war is a real one. It seems so 
strange, so impossible that such a transformation scene 
could have come about in a few days, in a few hours. The 
flag of the “Irish Republic’’ waves in the breeze, the 
whistle of the snipers’ bullets from the houses and roofs 
around is constant. The barricades are still on the streets 
below ; there are dead men still in the trenches on the Green ; 
there are dead horses on the pavements; there is the over- 
turned cab to which one was harnessed when it was shot; 
there are the blood-pools of the men and women who died 
as they walked along, struck by the bullets of the soldiers 
and of the Sinn Feiners shooting at one another across the 
square. The sky is aflame from the fires that mount up as 
from the crater of a volcano. A city is burning in many 
places. The steady dull pounding of the heavy guns comes 
from towards the Four Courts. The sharp bang of the rifles, 
now from here and now from there, shows how widely 
dispersed are the snipers of the “Republic’’: and no 
fighting is more difficult to cope with. Well have these 
soldiers of the “ Irish Republic ’’ been trained, carefully have 
they been rehearsed under the very nose of a Government 
that, if not blind and deaf and dumb, must have been 
“gassed ’’ by indecision and want of vision. Do nothing 
that will interfere with recruiting, says one; do not 
suppress the bitter papers that preach enmity to England, 
say others, oblivious to the certainty that the most effectual 
way to stop recruiting is to allow sneers against England 
to appear day by day, week by week, to permit 
instruction in guerilla warfare to appear in columns in 
hostile papers. Well might Nationalists claim that they 
could not govern more stupidly and certainly not so weakly. 

Much of the blame for this Sinn Fein insurrection 
undoubtedly must fall on the Government’s ostrich policy. 
The leaders of the Sinn Fein organization were largely 
persons of education and idealists. Perhaps they shut their 
eyes to the realities of things, but they persuaded themselves 
that to make Ireland happy, to make Ireland prosperous, 
she must be made free and absolutely independent of 
England. The Great War gave them what they thought was 
a Heaven-sent chance of effecting their purpose. They 
regarded with contempt the half-measures of orthodox 
Nationalists. They had no use for Mr. Redmond and his 
policy of getting bribes and sops and jobs, as it appeared 
to them. All the stronger and more daring elements in 
Trish life were attracted to them. They cared nothing for 
Parliamentary politics, and made no attempt to contest 
elections. What are going to be the issues of this uprising? 
Crushed they must be. If Great Britain is to live she must 
maintain order inside her own boundaries. But the slaughter 
of these men and women, and the damping down of a 
revolution by the rigors of martial law are not going to settle 
this question in any satisfactory way. It cannot justly be 
urged that these rebel leaders should go unpunished. They 
were guilty of the killing of very many persons without 
giving them a chance of defence: they helped to destroy 
millions worth of property. But once the leaders have 
expiated their offences nothing is to be gained by a policy 
of revenge on the rank and file. The dead men are not 
likely to make effective martyrs, as they were enemies of 
the Nationalist Party as well as of the Unionist Party. Mr. 
Redmond denounced them in chorus with Sir Edward Carson. 





But they had ideals which they sought to realize regardless 
of personal risk, and ideals strongly and courageously held 
are not easily extirpated. Now is the time for all parties 
in England as well as in Ireland to endeavor to understand, 
even though they may be unable to justify.—Yours, &., 


A WITNESS. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE SINN FEIN RISING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The insolence of you English is intolerable. You 
send over English officials to govern us—men who know 
nothing at all about Irish affairs—your incompetent Govern- 
ment has ended in insurrection and bloodshed, and now you 
proceed to dictate to us in the columns of your Press as to 
what is wrong with us and how the Sinn Fein rising should 
be dealt with. 

The causes of this rising are three:—(1) Your dicta- 
torial interference with our purely domestic affairs which 
do not concern you. (2) Your Dublin Castle system of 
usurping the functions of the legislature. (3) Your applica- 
tion to us of a policy of moral cowardice, weakness, and 
compromise which masquerades under the name of 
“ Liberalism ” and which consists in grovelling to what you 
are pleased to call “ the people.” : 

As regards (1), it is difficult to write with patience. 
How would you like it, I wonder, if the Irish Nationalist 
Party were in the majority in the House of Commons and 
appointed as your Home Secretary an Irishman who had 
never been in England in his life before? And now I 
observe it is reported that another Englishman is to replace 
Sir Matthew Nathan as Under Secretary. It is humiliating 
in the extreme. (2) Your system, by which the Executive 
takes it upon itself to decide when it is expedient to enforce 
the law, has ruined Ireland and made good government 
impossible. You say that Sir Edward Carson is responsible 
for this rising (you do not hesitate, I observe, to make 
English political capital out of our troubles). No, sir, Sir 
Edward Carson is not responsible. It is your Government that 
is responsible for not enforcing the law impartially and for 
not putting an end to his armed bluster the moment it began. 
You allowed his illegality, and you had therefore to allow 
Nationalist and Sinn Fein illegalities of the same nature. 
I have not the slightest dovbt but that the rank and file 
of the Sinn Feiners were flabbergasted at the determination 
with which the rising was put down. “ You have allowed 
us to arm and drill,” they might say, “you have even 
allowed us to rehearse the rebellion in the streets of Dublin, 
you have permitted us to defy the law, and to defy its 
agents, the police, when we like; how on earth are we to 
know where you draw the line?’”’ The courts should hold 
the scale between governors and governed as well as between 
individuals. It is the courts alone which should decide the 
results of law-breaking; and if you have an Executive 
which places itself above the law, and which regards the 
law as a weapon for its sole use which is to be used only 
when it suits its own purpose, you have nothing but 
injustice, uncertainty, and chaos. 

(3) Your mawkish interpretation of Liberalism is no less 
to blame for this last disaster. An excellent example of it 
is your leading article this week regarding the punishment 
of the rebels and their leaders. You talk incessantly of 
liberty, quite oblivious of the fact that the curtailment of 
liberty is the essence of liberty. You have always been con- 
cerned for the liberty of the Moonlighter (for his liberty 
to mutilate his neighbor’s cattle), and for the liberty of our 
hooligans and wastrels, whom you have the audacity to refer 
to as the “Irish People”; and now you have the insuffer- 
able insolence to criticize the action of the military in 
dealing with this rising, and, from your comfortable London 
office, to talk of our loss of life, our misery, and our ruin 
as “opera bouffe.”” The mass of the Irish people are solidly 
behind the military in the measures they have taken for our 
protection, and we desire them to continue their work of 


restoring order without the hindrance of the English 
Press. 
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There is, however, little use in adding more. No doubt 
you will not publish this letter, but will continue to 
humiliate and insult us with your patronizing articles, your 
ignorant criticisms, and your panaceas. But, if you would 
only realize it, you have only to leave us alone and allow 
us to manage our own private affairs in our own way, and 
you will find in us a united and loyal part of your Empire. 
—Yours, &c., 

TANTALUS. 

Ireland. May 7th, 1916. 

[Our correspondent must allow us to say that nine- 
tenths of his letter is what we have been saying since 
Tue Nation came into existence. Only the remaining tenth 
is debatable.—Ep., THE Nation. ] 


THE IRISH EXECUTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Allow me to thank you for your article and the 
letter of “ Wayfarer” in which you protest against the 
shooting in cold blood of the Sinn Feiners. It seems such 
a pity that this silly, old-fashioned game of making 
martyrs should go on. Each rebel that is shot creates an 
open sore, breeding the maggots of hatred and revenge, and 
so the sad business goes on for ever.—Yours, &c., 

ArNnoLp Lupton. 

7, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

May 6th, 1916. 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I read Mr. Nevinson’s letter in defence of Sir 
Roger Casement with interest. I, too, knew the man. Not 
for a moment do I deny or belittle his services either 
in the Congo or in the Putumayo. Those services 
were rewarded by a title and a pension from the nation that 
he has leagued with Germany to betray in her hour of need. 
Mr. Nevinson tells us that Sir Roger went to the Karoo to 
recuperate after his hardships in the Putumayo. 

What Mr. Nevinson omits to tell us is that if con- 
valescence was the result of that villegiatura, perfect 
restoration to health seems to have needed the air of 
Potsdam. Far be it for me to urge severity; but I wish 
to point out that the cases of De Wet and Casement do not 
run upon all fours. De Wet was not born and brought up 
a British subject. He‘had received neither title nor recom- 
pense from our country. 

Moreover, he went out and fought like a man for the 
cause he believed to be just. De Wet did not rush to 
Berlin and endeavor to corrupt British soldiers. 

He was at least a gallant, a simple, and an open enemy. 
The other is a mere snake in the grass, a monster of egotism, 
and a snake, moreover, that has turned to bite the hand 
that fed and nourished him. 

The courts will decide his fate; but if the miserable 
Dempsters, Leahys, O’Hanagans, and the other dupes have 
paid with their lives, it would certainly be put down to 
his position if Sir Roger Casement gets off more easily.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

May 10th, 1916. 

P.S.—As Sir Roger Casement has been in Germany 
since the war broke out, he must have known of all the 
horrors of the Wittenberg and other camps. 


‘ CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Anent the correspondence in your columns on 
conscientious objectors, it seems almost incredible, but I 
have creditable evidence (1) that a graduate of Cambridge, 
a master in a Quaker school, the namesake and protégé of 
Dr. Rende] Harris, has been confined in a dark cell at 
Harwich, dieted on bread-and-water, and in irons for certain 
hours in the day; and (2) that in the near neighborhood 
of London, four young men were sent out of the prison to 
walk to the station, chained together, the chains being 
removed only at the protestations of parents and friends. 
It is pleasant to hear that those protests were successful ; but 
what if these persons had not been there? The crime in 
each case was their refusal to participate in the war. I 
don’t agree with their views, but their treatment is rather 





startling. If militarism is like this in Britain, what must 
it not be in Germany?’ If they do these things in the green 
tree what will they not do in the dry ?—Yours, &c., 
F. B. MEYER. 
Christ Church, 8.E. May 10th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—The case for the moderate Conscientious Objector 
would seem to be this. He does not object to force, but to 
force wrongly applied—not to fighting as such, but to the 
wrong people fighting each other. That is to say, he might 
fight a man in a purely personal and spontaneous quarrel— 
to protect his mother, for instance—but he will not 
necessarily fight in an artificial quarrel brought about by 
the dishonesty or stupidity of a few. He, that is, unlike 
the mass of every nation involved in every war, declines to 
allow his idealism to be exploited in order to cover the mis- 
takes of his Government. He would prevent the raping of 
a woman by force, but is even more concerned with the 
breaking-up of a system which makes the raping of thousands 
of women inevitable. There is no analogy between Christ 
and the money-changers and war, nor between the use of 
force in civil life to preserve order. The only analogy is to 
be found in the clan and city feuds which formerly 
devastated Europe. These only ceased when men were 
convinced of their futility. The Conscientious Objector is 
convinced of the futility of national feuds, and bears witness 
to this belief, at great pain and inconvenience to himself, 
a little before the rest of the world.—Yours, &c., 

MARGARET SACKVILLE. 

The Spa Hotel, Strathpeffer. 

May 7th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Lady Willoughby de Broke’s letter upon con- 
scientious objectors is one of those perverted pieces of 
mental gymnastics which make feasible the motives now 
operating in our return to the darkness, barbarity, 
intolerance, and ignorance of the Dark Ages. I will only 
deal with two questions in her ladyship’s letter, because the 
others would not exercise the intelligence of a fourth-form 
boy. If the Conscientious Objector has no rights, if he is 
the outlaw Lady de Broke would have us to believe, then 
why has he legal rights under the Military Service Act? 
If Lady de Broke believes that the Government which made 
the Bill acted insanely, then I will join issue with her in 
the verdict if not in the conditions of the sentence. I am 
still at a loss to explain, save by moral cowardice, the 
exemption of the clergy en bloc; there are many who con- 
sider religion the luxury of the superstitious, but even 
granting that it is a necessity to souls requiring safe-conduct, 
there is a large percentage of clergy, as in every profession, 
which could be spared, though a part of their necessary 
duties consists of urging others not to follow their example. 

With many of the excuses and sickly performances of 
some consciences I have no sympathy, but in many cases 
domineering tribunals, not handicapped by such a moral 
attribute, have devised a careful dialogue calculated to make 
the objector look like a fool. This is not a new process 
by any means, the two-prong dilemma is as ancient as 
Plato, but the real cause of complaint resides in the fact 
that tribunals do not recognize the rights of the law they 
profess to administer. However despicable the conscientious 
objector may be, he has a legal right to be heard, he is 
recognized by Act of Parliament. 

To come to Lady de Broke’s two questions—What 
explanation can be given of the words “I came not to bring 
peace, but a sword,” and the scourging of the money- 
changers? The first instance as applied to the present phase 
of the law is a proof of that intellectual dishonesty which 
characterizes pseudo-religious persons who use the New 
Testament for the damnation of others. If Lady de Broke 
will read on she will find that “I came not to bring peace, 
but a sword,’’ is an excerpt which, as it stands, is only a 
half-truth and in direct contradiction to the full meaning 
of Christ’s words, which are, continuing—‘I am come to 
set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother,” &. If the reader refuses to under- 


stand Christ’s figurative speech, and insists on taking His 

words literally, then, of course, this passage, and one-half 

of Christ’s words, brings us to the reductio ad absurdum. 
With regard to the scourging of the money-changers of 
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the temple, let us admit frankly that we have here a 
departure from the doctrine of non-resistance. But it is the 
only departure, it only teaches one thing, its inconsistency 
with the rest of Christ’s career ; if you are going to build up 
doctrine on the exceptional case, then religion, morality, and 
logic are forever at an end. Jesus arrived at the temple 
worn out, conscious of His coming end; in a moment of 
anger He broke the law for the first time. His enemies had 
waited in vain for an excuse to place their hands upon the 
Nazarene ; now they will do it with impunity. After a long 
and flawless life the exceptional case arose. So much for 
the prestige of the “temple-scourging” precedent. I have 
come to the conclusion that the unbiassed interpretation of 
the Scriptures is only to be obtained from agnostics who 
have no creed to serve, and they, together with the whole 
of the intellectual community, not excluding our bishops 
in the mind in which they write text-books, are unanimous 
in calling Christ a Pacifist. I do not like this dragging in 
of Christ into the chicanery of the tribunals, for 
conscience is not necessarily allied with religion—it is a 
morality arising from didactic influences; but if the 
tribunals insist on calling Christ as a witness, then 
undoubtedly He gives evidence for the Pacifist.—Yours, &c., 


May 9th, 1916. Ceci Roperts. 


MONEY AND PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—When King George gave the country such an 
excellent lead by stoppiug the use of alcohol for himself 
and his household for the period of the war, much good 
would have resulted if the Houses of Parliament and the 
upper classes generally had accepted the challenge: 
example is so much better than precept. As it was, the 
well-meant sacrifice fell flat. 

But how much flatter has fallen His Majesty’s second 
attempt at a lead? His generous gift of £100,000 towards 
the expenses of the Government seems to have found no 
followers at all; though there are many richer men in 
England than the King. They seem, however, not to believe 
in the voluntary system. They are all waiting for their money 
“to be fetched.”” And as the Government is so shy about 
“ fetching” more than a trifle, in comparison with the whole 
cost of the war (probably because it is itself an upper class 
Government), the rich are left with the great bulk of their 
money—part of which they then proceed to lend to the 
Government at an extortionate rate of interest. 

There is no more painful picture, in connection with the 
war, than the sight of middle-aged gentlemen in the City 
bullying lads into offering their limbs and lives for a 
shilling a day—all in the sacred name of “ Patriotism ’’— 
while they themselves grow richer by using the necessities of 
their country to squeeze a higher and yet higher rate of 
interest out of the Government for their spare cash. 

What was it Dr. Johnson said about “ Patriotism”? 

If the Government were to announce that henceforth the 
cost of the war should not be passed on to the producers of 
succeeding generations, but should be met in full by the 
conscription of land and capital, there can be no doubt that 


peace negotiations would be found to be practicable and: 


advisable very much sooner—possibly a year or two sooner— 
than is likely to be the case under the present conduct of 
affairs.—Yours, &c., 


E. MeE.uanp. 


[We have been obliged, through lack of space, to hold 
over until next week a rejoinder by M. P. H. Loyson to M. 
Longuet’s letter on “A Separate Peace With Turkey.”— 
Ep., Tue Natron. | 





THE VISION OF SPRING. 
A. night in a cottage far 
Death and I had waged our war, 
Where, at such a bitter cost, 
Death had won and I had lost; 
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And as I climbed up once more 
From that poor, tear-darkened door, 
From the valley seemed to rise, 

In one cry, all human cries— 


Yea, from such a mortal woe 
Earth seemed at its overthrow, 
And the very deeps unlocked 

Of all anguished ages, mocked 
In that they beheld at last 
This their self-sown holocaust, 
And their latest, loveliest sons 
Shattered by ten thousand guns. 


Then the friend who said to me, 
Naught’s so brief as agony, 
Seemed to stand revealed and blind 
And a foe to humankind ; 

And I cried, Why very Spring 
Shudders at this fearful thing, 

And withholds her kindling sun, 
Seeing life and grief are one. 


Nay, said he, but in all earth 
There’s one power, and that is Birth, 
And the starkest human pain 

Is but joy being born again, 

And all night, had you but heard, 
There’s no depth that has not*stirred 
That to-morrow men may see 

God in every bursting tree— 


Yea, he said, the Very God 

In each blade that bends the sod, 
In each sod that feeds the blade, 
In each hushed, far-hidden glade, 
In each prairie running free 

O’er some long fast-frozen sea, 

In each jungle fierce and lush 
From its glutting thunder-gush, 
In each mammoth mountain-side, 
Thrust from womb of earth in pride, 
Climbing till creation dies 

From its crude, star-stricken eyes— 


Yea, and in all eyes that see 

That frustrate immensity, 

And the larger life that wings 

In the least of creeping things; 

In the swift, invisible rain 

Poured into the human brain, 

In all gods that men made first 
When earth’s glories on them burst, 
Gods of serpents, stars, and trees, 
And the gods that fashioned these— 
Great Gautama, propped afar 
Where no tears or laughter are, 
And the greater God Who died 
That men might, uncrucified 

From the cross of pride and priest, 
Be as brothers at life’s feast, 

God the Father, God the Son, 

God the Love in every one. 


And I saw then fall away 

Veils from that gun-shattered clay, 
And beneath each scalding tear 
Sink to death some human fear, 
And behind each springing blade 
Move the slow, divine brigade 
Of all brave, up-rendered life 

To the last, supremest strife— 


Yea, I saw from upper air 

God in ambush everywhere ; 

And at that triumphant sight 

Io, the dawn out-topped the night. 


H. H. Basurorp. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconefield.’’ Vol. IV. 
By G. E. Buckle. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

“‘The History of the Fabian Society.”” By E. R. Pease. 
(Fifield. 5s. net.) 

“Because I ama German.”’ ByH. Fernau. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘ International Finance.’’ By Hartley Withers. (Smith, Elder. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“* Economic Moralism.’’ By J. H. Smith. (Allen & Unwin, 5s. net.) 

‘The Drink Problem of To-day.’’ Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘* Two Generations.’’ By Frederick Niven. (Nash. 6s.) 

> * + 


Pessimists predict that by the end of the war the centre 
of gravity of the world of books, as well as of the world 
of finance, will have been transferred to America. At any 
rate, America is providing us with our literary sensations. 
It sent us Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’s ‘‘Spoon River 
Anthology,’’ and it is about to send us Mr. Walt Mason’s 
“ Horse Sense.’? These two writers are original in different 
ways. Mr. Masters was accused by his critics of presenting 
prose in the typographical disguise of poetry, while Mr. 
Mason modestly masks his verse in the print of prose. And, 
to return to the point from which I started, books and 
finance are closely associated in an interview given by Mr. 
Mason to a representative of the ‘‘ Kansas City Star,’’ my 
only acquaintance with which, I regret to say, has been 
gleaned from some comments in an article by Mr. W. D. 
Howells. It is only fair to say that Mr. Howells is not an 
unprejudiced witness. Some years ago he amazed his com- 
patriots by maintaining that there is something degrading 
in a writer’s acceptance of payment for his work, and that 
though this is necessary under existing conditions, in an 
ideal society the mian of letters would refuse to sell the 
product of his pen. Perhaps time, which changes all things, 
has changed Mr. Howells’s views. At all events, I find him 
showing a real human interest in the prices which poets 
have received for their works. 

co * * 

‘‘ Next to the passions of the poets,’’ says Mr. Howells, 
‘their pay is what has most interested mankind in them.” 
Perhaps it is the one touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin, but, whatever the explanation, the statement is 
undeniably true. Most people like to read about the 
earnings of men of letters. They like to read about such men 
struggling with adversity, but, failing this, they are content 
to read about them rising to prosperity. Macaulay’s cheque 
for twenty thousand pounds has gleamed on the horizon of 
many a literary aspirant, and in spite of Mr. Howells’s 
suggestion, I doubt whether any young man thinking of the 
smallest sum on which a wife and family could be kept in 
comfort, has been dissuaded from poetry by the knowledge 
that Milton got five pounds for ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ A hopeful 
nature will find more encouraging precedents. Scott enjoyed 
a fair amount of affluence from his poetry. Byron did not 
do badly at the trade. Moore got three thousand guineas 
for “Lalla Rookh,” Longfellow a thousand for “The 
Hanging of the Orane,’’ and Swinburne and Tennyson 
managed to make ends meet. ‘‘ Did I tell you that the 
copyright of my ‘ Joan of Arc’ and the first volume of 
Poems was sold a few months ago for £370? ’’ Southey wrote 
to a friend in 1800. “The previous profits had not been 
less than £250. I gained by both £138 12s. Such is the 
proportion between authors’ and booksellers’ profits.’’ But 
the rapacity of publishers is another story. 

* * * 

Let us return to Mr. Mason and his interview with 
the ‘‘ Kansas City Star.’’ It opens, as interviews should, 
with a leading question. ‘‘ What,’’ asked the interviewer, 
“is your annual income from poetry?”’ To this Mr. Mason 
replied with seeming frankness, but real ambiguity. ‘‘ My 
lowest price a rhyme is fifteen dollars when I sell in carload 
lots. The Adam Syndicate, for which I furnish a daily 
rhyme all the year round, pays me twelve dollars each. 
I often receive as much as twenty or twenty-five dollars for 


@ magazine poem. The most I ever earned with my trusty | 
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typewriter was eight hundred and seventy-five dollars in one 
month.’’ This return is not precise enough to satisfy an 
income-tax collector, if such officials trouble a poet in the 
United States, but it forms some basis for a calculation. 
Assuming that Mr. Mason works at his business daily 
throughout the year, only resting on Sundays, and that 
besides his contracted supply to the Adams Syndicate he 
produces a poem a week for delivery in carload lots, and 
two a month for magazine consumption, his income from 
poetry would work out at something over five thousand 
dollars, or, say, a thousand pounds a year. 


* . ” 
FURNISHED with these financial details, Mr. Mason’s 
interviewer extended the range of his inquiry. “ Would 


you advise a young man ambitious for a career to take up 
poetry?” he asked. “Has the present-day poet any other 
mission than making money? Are poets born or made? 
What do the people want?’’ In spite of his own success, 
Mr. Mason does not recommend aspiring youth to take up 
poetry. “If I had a stepson who suffered for a career, I 
would advise him to secure a patent right on some good 
washing-machine. I wrote poetry for twenty years before I 
made any money at all out of it, and when moderate success 
did come I was too old and feeble to enjoy blowing in the 
money as money should be blown.” This is discouraging, 
but Mr. Mason tempers the discouragement in his answer to 
the succeeding question. He holds that making money is not 
the sole purpose of the poet’s life, and that a man may be 
a poet and yet have an ideal. He even claims that “the 
modern newspaper poets”’—presumably the finest flower of 
the poetic species—‘‘ are doing more to brighten the world 
and make it a good place to live in than all the extinct 
poets in the Hall of Fame or Westminster Abbey ever did.” 
And Mr. Mason adds, with decision: “The poet certainly 
has a mission, and he will go ahead mishing, whether the 
returns are large or small.” 
+ * - 


“Wuat do the people want?’’ I am in the happy 
position of being able to supplement Mr. Mason’s answer 
to this question with the statements made to another 
interviewer by another American poet. Mr. Arthur Guiter- 
man is, I learn, the Owen Seaman of America. He differs 
from most other poets ‘“‘ not only in possessing an abnormally 
developed sense of humor, but also in being able to make 
a comfortable living out of the sale of his verse.” He is 
the author of “The Antiseptic Baby and the Prophylactic 
Pup,” a work which ranks as a classic from Maine to 
Arizona. What such a man says on such a subject is 
manifestly entitled to attention. And whereas Mr. Mason 
holds that the poetry that sells is “poetry that the tired 
business man can understand at one reading,” Mr. 
Guiterman plumps for “topical verse, Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, and Easter verses, and advertising verses ’’’ :— 

“The poet,’ he says, “must be influenced by the 
demand. There is inspiration in the demand. Besides the 
material reward, the poet who is influenced by the demand 
has the encouraging, inspiring knowledge that he is writing 
something that people want to read.”’ 

Another of Mr. Guiterman’s hints is that young writers 
should cultivate ambidexterity, and practise writing both 
in prose and verse. This, he points out, was done by 
Milton and Scott and Mr. Robert W. Chambers, as well as by 
many modern writers. 

* > * 

THESE examples of first aid to aspiring poets show that 
we on this side of the Atlantic are lagging behind in many 
activities connected with the world of books. Further proof 
of this is to be found in a passage which I cull from another 
American journal, “The Dial’”’ :— 

“In the city of Somerville, a suburb of Boston, boy 
offenders placed on probation by the police court are 
required to report at stated times to the probation officer 
at the library, not, as heretofore, at the police court. Each 
such youthful offender is made to draw from the library 
a book with a story bearing on the offence of which he is 
guilty and pointing a moral, and, what is more, the boy is 
subsequently called on for proof that he has read the 
prescribed matter. Close co-operation between the court, 
the police, and the library is producing what seem to be 
encouraging results.” 

In the now somewhat hackneyed words of the late Samuel 
Butler, “Oh, God! Oh, Montreal!” 


Pencuin. 
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“DIZZY’”’ IN HIS GLORY. 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 
Vol. IV. : 1855-1868. By GrorGrk EARLE BUCKLE. (Murray. 
128. net.) 


In the years 1855 to 1868, which Mr. Buckle allots to the 
fourth volume of his “ Life of Disraeli,” his hero attains 
the splendid zenith of his career. His literary gifts show a 
slight decline. The power of pointed criticism and fertile 
generalization remains, but the sword wants something of 
the flash and speed with which it descended on the head of 
Peel. Maturity has arrived, and with it responsibility. 
Disraeli was not tamed; but he had now a spacious career, 
soon to be crowned with the Premiership, and full of the 
intense application which goes to the management and 
control of a great political party. His morals remain 
essentially that of the adventurer; he was a d’Artagnan 
to the end. But his swordsmanship was so good and fair that 
it may be said to have ennobled the profession. England, 
said Sir John Skelton, with truth, had become his Israel ; 
and no Victorian statesman had a larger conception of his 
duty to the foster-mother of his soul. Many of his utterances 
and much of his deliberate policy are disconcerting 
enough to the partizan who thinks of him chiefly in 
association with his second Premiership. But that was 
essentially a period of decline, as of physical exhaustion. 
“ Dizzy ’’ was an Imperialist of a special type. But he was not 
a Jingo. A good part of his official life was spent at the 
Treasury ; and he had no shame in emulating Gladstone’s 
record as a thrifty, even a penurious, official, He can even be 
quoted as a Pacifist. ‘Let us terminate,” he said, in 1859, 
speaking as Leader of the House, “this disastrous system 
of rival expenditure, and mutually agree, with no hypocrisy, 
to act in a manner and under circumstances which can 
admit of no doubt—by a reduction of armaments—that 
peace is really our policy.’’ Even if this is dismissed as 
an academic aspiration, we cannot so reckon his endeavor 
to cut down the Navy Estimates in the period of transition 
between wood and steel. He denounced to Lord Derby 
(1858) the “ frenzy ’’ of seeking superiority “in naval force to 
the world united. In case of war we are to assume that 
France, Russia, the United States, and the Scandinavian 
Powers are all to be allied against us!’’ His dislike to the 
meddlesomeness of Russell and Palmerston brought him 
nearer than Gladstone to the doctrine of non-intervention, 
based, characteristically enough, on the democratic 
right of peoples to “settle their own affairs without 
the intervention of foreign influence or foreign power.” 
On the Colonies he can be quoted both as an Imperialist and a 
Little Englander. The essential point of his criticism of 
the Colonial system has, indeed, passed away with the war 
and with the great transformations of the last two decades. 
“What is the use of these colonial dead-weights that we 
do not govern?” he asked. The “dead-weight”’ of 1866 is 
the sister and ally of 1916; and it may be admitted that 
Disraeli was a bad judge of colonial society. His warm 
Oriental fancy turned away from its want of color and 
ancestry, though in one striking passage he caught at the 
vision of the over-sea British nations casting their 
“colossal shadow ” over Europe. 

Where it was deeply attracted, as to India, he 
is seen at his best. Nothing can be nobler than his concep- 
tion of national responsibility for Indian government. Here, 
as his biographer suggests with truth, he compared well with 
Gladstone. In the year of India’s agony Gladstone was 
chiefly intent on preventing certain poor British people from 
sharing the facilities for divorce already placed at the 
disposal of the rich. Disraeli had his eye nearer the centre. 
At once sceptical and humane, he distrusted the stories of 
rebel atrocities which flooded the country 
Mutiny. He hated the idea of reprisals. 
awful circumstances of this terrible affair,” he wrote to 
his woman-confidant, Mrs. Brydges Willyams, “is the 
spirit of vengeance which is preached—as if we were to take 
our enemies for our model.’’ And, again, in words suited 
to the ear of the England of 1916 no less than to that 


during the 
“Of all the 








of 1857, ‘‘ I protest against meeting atrocities by atrocities. 
I have heard things said and seen things written of late 
which would almost make me suppose that the religious 
opinions of the people of England had undergone some 
sudden change, and that instead of bowing before the name 
of Jesus, we are preparing to revive the worship of Moloch.”’ 
Of the general relationship between England and her great 


dependency, he had a vision powerfully blended of 
practice and imagination, expressed in words which are an 
honor to British statesmanship :— 


“The course which I recommend is this: You ought 
at once, whether you receive news of success or defeat, to 
tell the people of India that the relation between them and 
their real Ruler and Sovereign, Queen Victoria, shall be 
drawn nearer. You must act upon the opinion of India on 
that subject immediately; and you can only act upon the 
opinion of Eastern nations through their imagination. You 
ought to have a Royal Commission sent by the Queen from 
this country to India immediately to inquire into the 
grievances of the various classes of that population. You 
ought to issue a royal proclamation to the people of India, 
declaring that the Queen of England is not a Sovereign who 
will countenance the violation of treaties; that the Queen 
of England is not a Sovereign who will disturb the settle- 
ment of property; that the Queen of England is a Sovereign 
who will respect their laws, their usages, their customs, 
and, above all, their religion. Do this, and do it not in a 
corner, but in a mode and manner which will attract 
universal attention and excite the general hope of 
Hindustan, and you will do as much as all your Fleete and 
Armies can achieve.”’ 


That policy prevailed in form, and was the foundation of the 
Royal Proclamation of 1858. But it was essentially a 
plea for self-government ; and it is the fault of our doubting 
statesmanship that it has not been more closely woven into 
the fabric of Indian policy. 

Disraeli served the political world of 1855 to 1868 in 
three main capacities—as Leader of the Tory Opposition to 
Palmerstonian Whiggery, as Derby’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons, and, finally, 
as Prime Minister. The first two parts were admirably 
played. It is hard to see how, in the sphere of party 
management, any one of his contemporaries could be com- 
pared with him. Derby lacked originality and initiative. 
His son—‘ Young Morose,’’ the sullen and sensible Stanley 
—would never consent to play the greater game of politics, 
whether principle or ambition was the stake. The 


atmosphere was close, petty, quite unimaginative. Disraeli 
could not tolerate it, and largely changed it. He sought to 
reconstitute Toryism as a national party, disposed to 


change, on definite lines of reconstruction. He might be 
called a great egotist—his vanity to the two women he loved 
and trusted, his wife and Mrs. Willyams, was hardly 
disguised—but his character was built on lines of generosity. 
He was willing to sacrifice leadership, once to Gladstone, 
once to Palmerston, when the object was no greater than 
a consolidation of party strength. But what was essentially 
his aim? His taste was not good—peacocks, and terraces, 
duchesses and rococo art, were among the objects of his 
almost naive admiration—and it is possible to write him 
down as a Snob. There are strange idolatries in this world 
of sense, before which some of the best of men and women 
bow down, and it is possible, though not probable, that 
Disraeli was sincere when he composed for the benefit of 
the Queen such a eulogy as this of the Consort she adored :— 
“The Prince is the only person, whom Mr. Disraeli has 

ever known, who realized the Ideal. None with whom he is 
acquainted have ever approached it. There was in him an 


union of the manly grace and sublime simplicity, of chivalry 
with the intellectual splendor of the Attic Academe. The 


only character in oo history that would, in some 
respects, draw near to him is Sir Philip Sidney: the same 
high tone, the same universal accomplishment, the same 


blended tenderness and vigor, the same rare combination 

of romantic energy and classic repose.’ 

It is possible, but we would rather think of Disraeli 
as a courtier with a tongue in his cheek. A mere Con- 
servative he was not. To Protection he would not return ; nor 
to government by a country party; and when the 
dominance of the middle-class presented itself as an 


alternative to the aristocratic system, he did, in fact, con- 
struct a moderate form of democracy. 
his record was not clear. 
middle Victorian age, 
the suffrage. 
(on woman 


On reform, indeed, 
Like all the statesmen of the 
he played with the question of 

He stuffed his Bills with fancy franchises 
suffrage he abstained from voting), and 
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the final and truly Conservative device of household suffrage, 
on which the Derby Ministry of 1867 finally rested, was 
not entirely his. But he saw that here was a true ground 


of vantage from which he could destroy what he 
called the “monopoly of Liberalism’’ in democracy, 
establish a national interest in politics, open the 
door to the workmen, and yet leave a _ progressive 


Conservatism’ in possession of the household. In this 
he proved a true prophet and sagacious builder. 
But for him, Toryism might have chosen the narrow 


class view of Lord Salisbury and the “Quarterly Review,” 
while neglecting the sanitary and industrial reforms of 
which, again, Disraeli was a moderate but a fairly steadfast 


friend. Neither old Whigs nor fossil Tories relished their 
defeat. Disraeli laughed at their chagrin, and answered 


the attacks of the “ Edinburgh ” and the “ Quarterly” with 
a good-humored joke : “ The Boots of the ‘ Blue Boar’ and the 
chambermaid of the‘ Red Lion’ embrace, and are quite in 
accord in this—in denouncing the infamy of railroads.” 
Neither of them asked themselves whether without him 
the Tory Party could have survived the assault of such 
champions as Gladstone and Bright. During these thirteen 
years, at all events, Disraeli was the Conservative Party. 
Mr. Buckle conveys with great skill the unremitting 
industry, watchfulness, patience, and courage of that service. 

Its success made him an extremely happy man. He 
delighted in success, in the conquest of his flattered and 
admiring Sovereign, in the favor and management of the 


creat. He and his wife—now an elderly couple—danced 
in glee over the floor of their bedroom to celebrate 
the conquest of Tory Scotland; and Wilberforce, 


diarizing his first reception as Prime Minister, describes 
‘Dizzy in his glory, leading about the Princess 
of Wales; the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Dizzy— 
she looking very ill and haggard.” His wife celebrated the 
victory of the Reform Bill with a Bohemian supper. 
‘Dizzy ” ate and drank with delight. ‘“ Why, my dear, you 


are more like a mistress than a wife,” he said. His power 


was of short duration ; and it was never quite renewed. But 
it was not abused. The Disraeli of this golden prime stood 


for peace, a moderate end to the Crimean War,* a cautious, 
far-seeing, never adventurous foreign policy, which so far 
as the French relationship was concerned, he powerfully 
aided. His career stooped to one more tawdry triumph, 
which lacked the substantial glory, as well as the minute 
and fruitful toil, of these middle years. 

H. W. M. 





RUSSIA ON HERSELF. 
“The Self-Discovery of Russia.” 


(Constable. 6s. net.) 


By J. Y. SIMPSON. 
THERE has been an outbreak of English books about Russia 
since the beginning of the war, and most of them are bad. 
It is a new genre of literature, with a touch of soft-headedness 
for its convention, and when one sees that Mr. Simpson’s 
book is disposed in seven themes, two interludes, a prelude, 
and a postlude, one’s heart sinks rather wearily. Of course, 
our author has caught his impressions at the fountain-head. 
Theme VI., for instance, on ‘‘ Religion in Russia To-day,”’ 
hinges on a personal interview with ‘‘a layman holding high 
office in connection with the Holy Synod,’’ who had not to 
hold forth very long before Mr. Simpson came to see that 
‘‘the views of the Oriental Orthodox Church and of the 
United Free Church of Scotland were practically one.’’ Mr. 
Simpson also suggests that ‘‘ perhaps it is in the Oriental 
Orthodox Church that we can see the best contemporaneous 
representative of the early Christian Church of the first three 
centuries.’’ This seems nearer the mark, but it hardly 
squares with the other—unless the author really believes that 
primitive Christianity was the highest Christianity and that 
the Protestant Reformation ; 


origins. 


was a reaction towards these 
He is surely treating myths as realities, in the 
conyentional ‘‘ medievalizing’’ manner. 

He is also tinged with the conventional optimism. He 


thinks that, through the new co-operative movement, “ the 


*“It was monstrous to say that nations should never engage in war 
unless they were certain to achieve great victories that would figuré 
amongst the decisive battles of the world Mr. Buckle’s Summary of 
Disraeli's Speech 
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Russian will be better able to hold his own against the often 
unscrupulous Jew, and be relieved from the necessity of 
employing adventitious means to assist him in the struggle 
with his more enterprising neighbor.’’ He had far better 
have said bluntly: ‘‘ the necessity of pogroms.’’ His fore- 
cast may be sound, but in its present form it suggests a total 
lack of grip, and there is the same defect in his other 
ventures into politics. Theme V. is concerned with ‘‘ The 
Future of Poland,” but there is no attempt to clear up the 
vagueness of the Grand Duke’s diplomatically-worded 
proclamation about a united, autonomous Poland within the 
Russian Empire, which has left the Poles in such an uneasy 
frame of mind. The gist of moderate Russian opinion is 
stated to be that ‘‘ this is a Russo-Polish, and not an inter- 
national question.’’ If so, that is ominous; but when we 
read that “even the Prussian Poles dislike Germany,’’ we 
begin to take Mr. Simpson’s political pronouncements less 
seriously. 

Then there is Theme VII., on ‘‘ Russia and Con- 
stantinople.’’ The bulk of it is a résumé of a mystical 
lecture by Prince Trubetzkoi on the (Church of the) Holy 
Wisdom, in which the re-taking of Constantinople from the 
Turks is identified with the spiritual regeneration of Russia. 
This résumé is exceedingly interesting from the psychological 
and literary point of view, and Mr. Simpson is quite right 
in maintaining that the relation of Russia to Constantinople 
and the Straits should be considered in its idealistic as well 
as its economic aspect. But let us be sure that the 
‘** idealism ’’ is strictly ideal. ‘‘In the Russian Orthodox 
consciousness,’’ writes a Russian friend to Mr. Simpson 
in a personal letter, ‘‘ Constantinople till now remains the 
world-centre of Christianity, and therefore it is the natural 
capital of the future Orthodox Kingdom.’’ Is not this simply 
a clerical version of that “Pan-Slavism” of which Mr. 
Simpson denies the existence in the concluding paragraph 
of his Postlude? ‘“ There has never been any genuine Pan- 
Slavism,’’ he says, ‘‘ in the sense of a real desire to build 
up a Pan-Slavist cosmos that will dominate and rule the 
world. Such an idea is simply one of the German manu- 
factures.’’ If Mr. Simpson had said that Pan-Slavism was 
not a general aspiration of the Russian people, and that it 
would have no material influence on the future foreign policy 
of the Russian Government, we should have entirely agreed 
with him. But his retrospective denial is hardly consistent 
with the sentiments expressed by his Russian friend, and it 
would be strange indeed if Russia were altogether innocent 
of a failing to which all the other great nations in the world 
have succumbed. ‘‘ Pan-Slavism,’’ after all, is just the 
Russian for ‘‘ Jingoism,’’ masquerading, with the instinctive 
hypocrisy of Jingeism, in the guise of historical sentiment. 
Let us compare, for a moment, Mr. Simpson’s “‘ idealistic ”’ 
and ‘‘economic’’ aspects of the problem of the Straits. He 
proceeds to expound the economic aspect convincingly enough. 
About 90 per cent. of the Russian wheat crop is exported 
through the Straits; 98 per cent. of all goods transported 
in Russian bottoms pass through them; and, as Southern 
tussia is progressively opened up, the volume of trade will 
shift more and more from the ports of the Baltic to the 
ports of the Black Sea.. We have the whole case in these 
figures, and worler for a minute why the ‘ Orthodox 
Russian Conscious need be dragged in. But the under- 
lying motive (thougli we do not contend that this motive 
was consciously present either to Mr. Simpson or to his 
tussian friends) seems to be something like this. If you 
argue the case in statistics, you are logically bound to take 
all the relevant statistics into account—statistics of 
Roumanian, Bulgarian, and Ottoman trade, as well as 
statistics of Russian. The Russian economic interest in the 
Straits is overwhelmingly the largest ; no one disputes that ; 
but at the same time other interests are not 
infinitesimal. If you reckon quantitatively with the one, 
you must reckon quantitatively with them all; and if 
political control of the Straits is to be proportionate to 
economic interest in them, then, on this line of reasoning, 
you are logically bound to grant the three smaller States 
that border on the Black Sea some proportional represen- 
tation in the administration of the Straits, side by side with 
the Russian senior partner. 


1ess’’ 


these 


But if you drop statistics at 
this inconvenient point, and declaim about the “ Russian 


Orthodox and the “Future Orthodox 
Kingdom,” 


Consciousness ” 


you ride triumphantly to shore on a tidal-wave 
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of emotion—automatic, unreasoning, and impossible to 
influence or stem—and the unromantic little statistical 
claims of “‘ Holy Russia’s ” lesser competitors, not to speak of 
their several consciousnesses, are easily engulfed in the 
deluge. We are not for a moment accusing Mr. Simpson 
of a tendencious advocacy of Russia’s title to the Straits ; 
but we do cite this seventh “Theme” of his as a con- 
spicuous instance of that uncritical temper in which he and 
his fellow-writers half-wantonly indulge. 

Having now immolated Mr. Simpson as a sin-offering 
for his tribe, we may draw attention to the real merits 
which distinguish his book from many others of its class. 


The book is saved by its statistics, which bristle 
incongruously among the interludes and themes. They are 


nearly all of very great interest, and most of them are not 
accessible to English readers elsewhere, nor are likely to be 
for some time to come. By presenting us with the substance 
of this information, Mr. Simpson has done us a genuine 
service, and his book is well worth reading and possessing 
on this account. 

There are two main subjects to which Mr. Simpson 
introduces us on the statistical side—the prohibition of 
vodka and the work of the Zemstvos in the war. The Vodka 
Theme is a long one (about a quarter of the whole book), 
being a résumé of three statistical documents of first-class 
importance, with subsidiary information from a variety of 
sources. The documents are these: A brochure published 
by the Statistical Bureau of the Provincial Zemstvo of 
Kostroma, based on the results of a detailed questionnaire ; 
an investigation conducted by the Statistical Bureau of the 
Society of Mill and Factory Owners in the Moscow district, 
in conjunction with the Tchuproff Economic Society; and 
a report presented by Dr. Mendelson, a_ neurological 
specialist at Petrograd, and also a member of the Town 
Council, to the Russian Society for the Preservation of 
National Health. These documents in combination give 
an almost exhaustive account of the present effects of pro- 
hibition, in town and country, from the administrative, 
industrial, medical, and economic points of view. If the 
impression they make is somewhat confusing, that is neither 
their compilers’ fault nor Mr. Simpson’s, but is simply due 
to the shortness of the time during which the measure has 
been in force. A longer trial will enable its results to 
declare themselves more definitely. Meanwhile, the pre- 
liminary inductions which Mr. Simpson has made accessible 
to us, give grounds for considerable optimism, and should 
be of the highest interest to all civilized communities. 

The work of the Zemstvos is principally described in 
the Prelude and Theme I., and this is certainly the most 
suggestive part of the book. Mr. Simpson rightly 
characterizes the activity of the “ All-Russian Urban Union ” 
and the “ All-Russian Union of Zemstvos” as “ the process 
under which has her capacity for 
organization.” These great voluntary associations of the 
county councils, provincial councils, and municipalities of 
the Russian Empire have taken on their shoulders the chief 
civic burden of the war. In the name of the Red Cross 
Society they have practically taken over the care of the 
wounded, the refugees, and the whole domain of public 
health. In the clothing and provisioning of the troops they 
have played the part of a glorified Y.M.C.A., and “ orders for 
goods were not infrequently sent to them by the commis- 
sariat officers of regiments instead of going round by the 
War Office, while the Government showed its belief in their 
efficiency by overlooking these and con- 
tinuing to pay’’—a touch which strikes the outsider as 
characteristic of Russian methods in their strength and their 
weakness. When Russia encountered her munitions crisis 
in the summer of 1915, the Government did not meet it by 
setting up a new Ministry; it left the business to the Joint 
Military-Technical Committee of the two Unions, and the 
organization and control of national industry have been con- 
ducted almost entirely by them. In explaining the development 
of these Unions, Mr. Simpson is giving us a glimpse of 
history in the making. In this new blend of devolution and 
co-operation, Russia have discovered at last the 
natural mechanism for the functions of her social life. To 
many of us in Western Europe the local Zemstvo 
a seed sown on stony ground, and we expected it 


Russia discovered 


irregularities 


seems to 


seemed 
to wither 
away whenever the Bureaucracy chose to scorch it up. But 


now it appears rather to have been like the grain of 
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mustard seed, and to have produced, in the Union of 
Zemstvos, a very mighty tree. 





A CONSERVATIVE UTOPIA. 


“ Aristocracy 
(Constable, 


and Justice.” By PauLt ELMer 


5s. net.) 


MORE. 


“Let us,” cries Mr. More, “let us, in the name of a lonc- 
suffering God, put some bounds to the flood of talk about 1 

wages of the bricklayer and the trainman, and talk a little 
more about the income of the artist and teacher and publ 

Censor who have taste and strength of character to remain 
in opposition to the tide.”’ It is of the sufferings of the middle 
classes, not of the Deity, that Mr. More is really thinkin; 
But he has elevated his prejudices in favor of the middle 
classes into a religion, and so Heaven is dragged in. One 
must not infer from this that he is a man of no intelligence 
or of mere fury of words. As a matter of fact, if we grant 
his premises, we shall have to admit that he has built upon 
them a fairly reasonable and orderly structure. His essays 
are the work of a mind seriously concerned with the problems 
of democracy, especially with the problem of giving the best 
intelligences and the best characters full scope in a demo- 
cratic society. He is horrified that society should be drifting 
as it is at the will of demagogues and men who have never had 
a classical education. He is alarmed that barbarians who 
have taken their degrees in science, or who have never taken 
a degree at all, should be allowed, as leaders of the people, 
to endanger the world’s culture and civilization. He sees 
these leaders making their appeal, not to the fine and the few, 
but to the lowest common measure among the citizens, with 
the result that the discipline of education, the discipline of 
obedience, and the discipline of duties are all taking to flight 
before the indiscipline of sentimental humanitarianism. 
What distresses him most is that men of intellect and men 
of position are sharers with the demagogues in this humani- 
tarian plot against the order of European (and Boston) 
society. He reminds respectable men that “it was not the 
plebs who destroyed the Roman republic, but the corrupt 
factions of the Senate, and the treachery of such patricians 
as Catiline and Julius Cesar.” In the same way, he points 
out, “the French Revolution would never have had a 
beginning but for the teaching of the philosophers and the 
prevalence of equalitarian fallacies among the privileged 


classes themselves.” Mr. More apparently believes in a 


social order in which noble and cultured men will enjoy 
freedom of mind; but if they exercise this freedom of mind 
in inquiring into the basis of their privileged position, they 


seem to him little better than 
ignorant tamperers with explosive material 


n and 
He wishes to 
“ Noblesse oblige.” The 
obligation, in his opinion, clearly ought to be to make no 
concessions, or few, to the working classes. One would 
imagine that in the present noblesse in civilized countries 
Mr. More would have found a class ideally reluctant to part 
with its privileges. ‘“ Noblesse désoblige”’ is a statement of 
coll fact as regards practically all the aristocracies we 
know. Mr. More seems to realize that the aristocracy—the 
middle-class aristocracy, if we 


“traitors to civilizati 


give a new meaning to the phrase 


which he 
What he 
does not apparently realize is that it implies a Utopia quite 
as difficult of achievement as the Utopia either of the super- 
men or of the Socialists. 


may call it so 


desires has its existence only in his imagination 


What he really wants is a Utopia of property which is, 
nevertheless, not a plutocracy—a Utopia, one might say, of 
What he loathes 
most of all is the idea of a world in which all men would 
be equal, and in which property would be distributed on an 
equalitarian he holds, is based on 
and he will not face the fact that the distribution 
of property has been different in different ages, and that in 
the eyes of many Socialists the Socialist State would be one 
which, far from abolishing property, 
citizen into a property owner 


property tempered by the classics 


basis. Civilization, 


property, 


would convert 
He reverences 


every 
property "’ 
in the old sense of the word. “ Looking at the larger good 
of society,”” he writes, “ 
than the 
importaat 


we may say that the dollar is more 
man, and that the rights of property are more 
than the right to life.” It is Myr 
italicizes this frank aphorism. He 


More who 


contends that liberty 
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of the spirit” is bound up with inequality of conditions, and 
says :— 

““Manifestly, the mind will be free to enlarge itself in 
immaterial interests only when [the] material basis is secure, 
and without a certain degree of such security a man must be 
anxious over material things and preponderantly concerned 
with them.”’ 

One may agree with Mr. More in this. One wonders, how- 
ever, why he should regard it as a wickedly impossible ideal 
to desire a world in which the security of the material basis 
shall be assured to every honest citizen. To demand such 
security for those outside the possessing classes seems sheer 
materialism to him. He holds that, if the security of the 
property-owning classes is disturbed, “the demands of 
intellectual leisure will be regarded as abnormal and anti- 
social, and he who turns to the still and quiet life 
will be despised as a drone, if not hated as an enemy of the 
serious part of the community.” Most of us, we imagine, 
would regard “ intellectual leisure” as anti-social if it were 
to be reserved for ever as a luxury of the few and the rich 
at the expense of the many and the poor. If a navvy’s 
child is to die for lack of proper food in order to enable 
Mr. More to read Pindar in comfort, then let us take Mr. 
More’s Pindar from him and throw it without hesitation into 
the fire. But we are forgetting. We must not insult our 
author with considerations of humanitarianism or human 
brotherhood. To suggest such considerations would merely be 
to arouse in him the worst suspicions as to our character. “ If 
you hear a man,”’ he writes, “ talking overmuch of brotherly 
love and that sort of thing you are pretty sure that 
here is a man who will be slippery or dishonorable in his 
personal transactions.” That is the way in which Mr. More 
anticipates his more luridly-minded opponents. Just as the 
street-corner Socialist regards rich men generally as thieves, 
loose-livers, and (if tempted enough) liars and assassins, so 
does this academic Conservative regard humanitarians in 
general as morally tainted. We were inclined, before read- 
ing Mr. More’s book, to agree with his theory of the necessity 
of a classical education. Having read his book, however, 
we realize how little classical education can do for a man 
who is the victim of a prejudice. But the war had already 
done much to knock the bottom out of the belief in the 
wisdom of academic men. Has anybody on earth during 
the past two years uttered so much stupidity as the 
professors ? 

At the same time, we do not deny that there is much to 
be said in favor of Mr. More’s call for academic leadership. 
But the academic atmosphere is valuable only in so far as 
it secures for intelligent men the free play of ideas. And it 
is not likely that we are going to have free play of ideas 
with regard to social and political institutions without some 
remarkable and revolutionary results. Mr. More, as we 
have said, limits the intellectual liberty of his “ academic 
aristocracy’ at the outset by defining what its attitude to 
social questions must be. He writes :— 

**It will set itself against any regular subjection of 
the ‘fierce spirit of liberty,’ which is the breath of 
distinction and the very charter of aristocracy, to the sullen 
spirit of equality, which proceeds from envy in the baser 
sort of democracy.”’ 

Obviously, Mr. More is not very far removed from 
Nietzscheanism. He attacks Nietzsche on the one hand and 
Rousseau on the other, and he seems to aim at some 
perfect balance and compromise between the egoist and the 
humanitarian. But it is quite clear that what he wishes to 
see is a new and intellectual egoism of class with as 
little humanitarianism as possible. ‘“ Why,’’ he asks, 
“ should there not be an outspoken class consciousness among 
those who are in the advance of civilization, as well as among 
those who are in the rear?’’ He refuses to found the 
privileges of his aristocrats, however, on the mere right of 
the stronger. He accordingly falls back upon something he 
calls “ justice,’ which satisfies both our will to righteousness 
and our reason, and so makes us happy. It is our duty, he 
explains, to seek, not pleasure, but happiness of this kind. 
Even our individual happiness is “ bound up with that social 
happiness which can exist only when each division of society, 
such as male and female, and each member of society, has a 
distinct place and responsibility, and is recognized and 
rewarded accordingly.”’ As students of justice are unable to 
agree what is the distinct place and responsibility of each 
sex and each member of society, or what their various rewards 





ought to be, Mr. More’s theory leaves the world very much 
where it found it. And there is so much besides in his 
essays of which the same can be said. Thus, when he writes 
that a “natural aristocracy ’’ calls— 
“for some machinery or some social consciousness which 
shall ensure both the selection from among the community 
at large of the ‘ best’ and the bestowal on them of ‘ power’ : 
it is the true consummation of democracy,”’ 
he will win the assent of Socialist, Suffragist, and Conserva- 
tive, each of whom will interpret the sentence in his own 
way. Again, we can nearly all agree with Mr. More (and 
Burke) that the real value of life is in “its meaning to the 
imagination.”” But when he goes on to suggest that Con- 
servatism is the politics of the imagination, while those who 
take up the cause of the poor and the social revolution are 
the slaves of rationalism and materialism, he is clearly 
giving words a purely arbitrary meaning. His comparison 
between Liberalism and Conservatism may be gathered from 
the following passage in his essay on Disraeli : — 

‘There, as I analyze the matter—the instinctive 
distrust of uncontrolled human nature and the instinctive 
reliance on the imagination—are the very roots of the 
Conservative temper, as their contraries are the roots of 
the Liberal and Radical temper, the lack of imagination, 
if any distinction is to be made, being the chief factor of 
Liberalism, and confidence in human nature being the main 
impulse of Radicalism.’’ 

With the distinction between the Conservative distrust and 
the Radical trust in human nature we agree. But what 
nonsense it is to suggest that the imagination which clings 
to the institutions of the past is necessarily intenser than the 
imagination which acknowledges sympathies and builds 
upon them a better world! But Mr. More at least talks 
nonsense with ability. He writes thoughtfully and with 
vigor. His book at least serves a good purpose in challenging 
us to set about solving the problem of the construction of a 
State at once democratic and affording full scope for the 
energies of great and, in a sufficiently real sense, aristocratic 
men—a State in which men shall be equal but not identical, 
and free but not lawless. 





THE SUPERIOR YOUNG MAN. 


“fhe Triumph of Tim.” 
6s.) 

“The Rise of Raymond.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

“Pelicity Crofton.” 
6s.) 


By H. A. VACHELL. (Smith, Elder, 


By E. FRANKFORT MOORE, 


3y MARGUERITE BRYANT. (Heinemann. 


THE young man is not merely the agreeable speculation of 
contemporary fiction; he has been a kind of tavern for the 
pilgrims of all literature, from Nash’s Jack Wilton to M. 
Rolland’s Jean Christophe. It is only quite lately that 
his universally-acknowledged endowments have been sup- 
planted by something else. Mr. Wells has rather 
specialized in the pimply youth poring over a ledger ; he has 
certain ingenuities of idiom which make for grace. But 
the young man of the realist school—well, this laborious 
being has one, and one only, of the characteristics of youth 
—the capacity for taking himself with portentous serious- 
ness. Posterity, we suspect, will relish him to the same 
degree as it will the foppish, capering old amorist of the 
popular theatre. 

We are not, we confess, highly impressed with Mr. 
Vachell’s Tim White. He seems to us to go from good to 
bad and from bad to worse—from a sensitive regard to 
setting up a standard of living of his own to a successful 
business career and from that to writing novels. Tim is the 
reputed son of the Vicar of Little Pennington, a vicar after 
the precedent of George Herbert’s “Country Parson.’”’ He 
is quite out at elbows with the Penningtonian old-maidish 
atmosphere and traditions, and the early part of the book 
is a very skilful treatment of Tim’s divergent impulses— 
his consideration to the vicar, his aversion from the cut- 
and-dried formule of the country gentry, and his tentative 
evolution of an independence of thought and feeling. A 
housemaid of the vicar deliberately seduces Tim, and he 
cuts the Gordian knot of his subsequent difficulties and 
runs away tosea. Our interest in Tim rather wanes in his new 


environment. He becomes just the average American pioneer 
of the novel, gallantly fronting the usual whirlwinds and dis- 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
VOLUME FOUR 


THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. IV., 
1855-1868. By G. E. Buckle, in 
succession to the late W. F. Mony- 
penny. With portraits and illustra- 
tions. Just published. 12s. net. 


“The only authentic storehouse of Disraelian fact, full, 
well-selected, and certain.”—Dazly Telegraph. 








**A clear and scrupulously accurate record of a great, 
romantic statesman.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Previously published. 


Vol, 1—1804 - 1837. Vol. Il.—1837- 1846. Vol. HI— 
1846 - 1855. 1Zs. net. each. 


Lorp GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER 


(afterwards the First Earl Granville). 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 1781-1821. 
Edited by CASTALIA, COUNTESS 
GRANVILLE. 2vols. Illustrations. 32s. net. 


“Castalia, Lady Granville, has fully earned the very high 
compliment that the two volumes, each of some five hundred 
pages, which she has given to the world, may be read from cover 
to cover without the reader once feeling that they could advan- 
tageously have been curtailed.” —Lorp CRoMER, in The Spectator. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and 
Plato. By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Litt.D. (Camb.), Fellow and Lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net. 
This work, tracing the origin of the War, in the first instance, 
to the Bismarckian policy, contains a picture of the old Germany 
as contrasted with the new, and details a constructive plan for the 
avoidance of war among civilized nations in the future. 


AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 
By A. D. HALL, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Here is a book on Agriculture, written by a man who is 
not only one of the most scientific and progressive agriculturists, 
but is also the author of the fullest survey of the existing con- 
ditions of farming. ‘Small in size but great in value,’ the work 
deserves wide circulation and careful consideration.” —Z he Times. 
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Pity the Blind ; but far, far better help this Hospital to prevent blindness. 


The Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital 


Marylebone Road, London, W. 


FOUNDED 1866. 


Thousands are dependent upon the benefits received at 
the Hospital for their daily bread, and the earning capacity 
and years of effective work of large numbers of working 
men and women are very greatly increased, whilst, in the 
case of children, sight is preserved. 


The Controller of a Blind Asylum says that 75 per 


cent. of the children in the Institution are there from 


preventable causes. 


H. W. BURLEIGH, Hon. Sec. 
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New 


Policy 


The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, the oldest Colonial Life Office 
of the Empire, and one of the 
strongest in the world, has recently 
introduced a New Policy-which it 
is believed will meet the needs of a 
very large number of breadwinners. 
It is called 


“The Guaranteed 
Income Policy,” 


and provides that in the event of 
the death of the Policy Holder 
the Company agrees to pay his 
beneficiary £10 or more 
month so long as she lives. 


every 
Should 
she die before 240 monthly pay- 
ments have been made, the balance 





of that number will be paid to her | 


estate. 


It thus guarantees your wife’s | 


welfare as long as she lives and 
will enable her to feed, clothe, and 
educate your children. Should she 
die the children are young 
the Policy will continue to con- 


while 


tribute £10 or more a month until 
the children are able to take care of 
themselves. 

The Policy can also be secured to 
yield not only an income of £10 or 
more a month to 
alternatively a 


but 
income to 
yourself after you have reached the 


your wife, 


similar 
age of, sav, 65. If you will send us 
your age and that of your beneficiary 
we shall gladly send you full par- 
ticulars of this Policy that gives 
perfect protection. 


The Manager, “Income Policy” Dept. 42, 
The Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Canada Life Buildings, 

King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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pelling them (as these pioneers always do) by making a 
million dollars in a mushroom business enterprise. But 
his gentle Spanish wife dies (we are rejoiced that Mr. 
Vachell sees the point of view of the courteous, simple, 
unambitious Spaniard ousted by the feverish materialism 
of the Anglo-Saxon, just as he, bewitched by the same quest, 
once ousted the Indian), and Tim loses his fortune at the 
He goes to Brittany to recover his health and 
spirits, and, after philandering with painting, takes to the 
novel. Here is a critique of his first book :— 


same time. 


‘*We welcome warmly a sincere piece of work from the 
pen of a new writer, entitled ‘Dust.’ Most assuredly it 
has penetrating qualities; and we confess that it affected 
eyes which we believed to be dust-proof. Mr. Grey 
is to be congratulated upon a notable achievement. He 
transports us to California, to a foothill ranch upon which 
he must have lived, and loved, and suffered. We advise 
our readers to buy ‘Dust,’ to read it carefully, and to 
re-read it.’’ 

And so forth. Poor Tim; a dubious “triumph”! His 
subsequent career is complicated by his love for “ Daffy,” 
a great lady married to a titled nonentity. Daffy has 
married Rokeby, while she was in love with Tim, and her 
motive is so thoroughly novelistic that a writer of the 
calibre of Mr. Vachell ought to have avoided it—“ Daffy, 
poor innocent! fondly believed that she would be a help- 
meet to Rokeby.” Mr. Vachell may see the criminal 
innocence of Daffy as well as any sensible reader, but he 
can scarcely expect us to take much interest in her 
psychology or her renunciatory relations with Tim in con- 
sequence. In fact, though Mr. Vachell preserves the 
balance, good temper, sound judgment, and excellent sense 
in “The Triumph of Tim,” which we expect of him, it is, 
artistically, a vastly inferior work to the detachment, 
charm, and verisimilitude of ‘“ Quinney’s.”’ 





Mr. Moore’s young man has a more old-fashioned air. 
He is a potential poet and musician brought up by 
a father of a rigid Nonconformist sect. And the struggle 
is between the son’s art and the father’s bigotry. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Moore has not seen good to give us any neutral 
tints. Raymond is very, very good, and Mr. Monk very, 
very bad, extreme embodiments in terms of virtue of the 
little girl in the story. This is the sort of thing to which 
Mr. Monk subjects Raymond :— 

*** A life of idleness! I don’t think my life has been one 
of complete idleness,’ said Raymond, ‘you drove me into 
your shop to work for you as if I’d been a bullock or an 
ass—an ass for preference, now that I come to think of it; 
and you kept me there working for you for close upon five 
years, without a holiday of more than three consecutive 
days. When I broke down you would have let me remain 
broken down if it had not been that the doctor threatened 


> 


you. A life of idleness? Oh, no; not quite, father.’ ”’ 
My. Monk is candidly preposterous. Not that his 
existence on this earth would be impossible. We know 


that we frequently come into contact with people of whom 
we say that they would be called caricatures in a book. 
And justly so, in a book which, being neither satirical, 
romantic, nor fantastic of set artistic purpose, professes to 
deal with average life. Such an instance as Mr. Monk shows 
under what radically different conditions the laws of art 
and life operate. Art must never copy life, either in its 
extravagance or normality. Otherwise it pays the penalty 
by ceasing to be art. And so, in spite of Mr. Moore’s 
sincerity, in spite of the fact that he only makes one mis- 
quotation (“Then came still evening on, and twilight grey 
had in her sober mantle all things clad”), his book has an 
air of unreality which makes a scene “where ignorant 
armies clash by night.” 
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The point that immediately strikes us about “ Felicity 
Crofton”’ is its false morality. Felicity, a matronly lady 
of ample means, who earns a wide popularity from her 
capacity to play the school-girl, has a “ protégé,” Adam 
Preston, a strong and silent young man, in the army. He 
marries Stella, one of those morbid young creatures who 
read poetry. As might be expected from an unwomanly 
woman of such tastes, Stella takes drugs. When her fault 
is discovered, Felicity promptly makes Adam believe that 
she is the delinquent. Need we go on? It is the same old 
story of heroic renunciation, sweetness in affliction, and self- 
conscious martyrdom. It never occurs to any one of the 
characters that Stella’s husband was bound to discover his 
wife’s weakness some time or other; that a marital life 
based on such ignorance would be worse than any revelation ; 
that Stella’s acceptance of such a sacrifice is hardly an 
augury for Adam’s happiness in any case. In fact, a novel 
based on such a theme is, to our mind, not only grossly 
artificial, but definitely immoral and unhealthy. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


THE week has passed by quietly enough in the City. 
Bankers are awaiting with some anxiety indications from the 
Government as to whether a new loan will be necessary. 
The amount of Treasury Bills now outstanding is felt to be 
excessive, and it is thought that the terms might be made 
less attractive in order to drive short-term investors into 
Exchequer Bonds. There have been no important move- 
ments in the exchanges, the depreciation of sterling in 
Scandinavia being due, on the one hand, to the refusal of 
the Scandinavian State banks to receive gold, and, on the 
other hand, to our inability or unwillingness to send suffi- 
cient quantities of goods. Our export trade is, of course, 
being hampered more and more by the shortage of shipping 
and of labor at the docks. The miners’ resolutions against 
compulsion indicate the prevalence of feelings which, unless 
considerately watched, might lead to serious difficulties. On 
the Stock Exchange business is dull, but there has been 
some demand for shipping and rubber shares. The City is 
thinking more and more about the credit embarrassments 
which are bound to follow the outbreak of peace. 


Russer Resvtts. 

The Rubber Market is the only section of the House 
which has not been affected by the holiday season, and, 
stimulated by a batch of good reports, buying has gone 
ahead steadily. The annual report of the Highlands and 
Lowlands Company shows good progress, profits having risen 
from £75,400 to £108,300. The dividend is increased from 
24 to 35 per cent., and the reserve allowance from £5,000 
to £15,000. The all-in cost at 11°22d. per lb. was slightly 
higher than in 1914, and the good results are due to the 
higher prices obtained. The rise in the Selangor dividend 
from 100 to 1624 per cent. was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in earnings. The all-in working costs are under 
10d. per lb., and the crop, which was practically the same 
as in 1914, fetched 2s. 7d. per lb. gross. The Sungei Way 
dividend was raised from 35 to 524 per cent., over 60 per 
cent. being earned. Working costs at 1s. 1d. per lb. show 
a substantial reduction. The actual net profit of the Linggi 
Plantations was £125,739, as compared with £78,899 a year 
ago; the Ordinary dividend is raised from 75 to 110 per 
cent., the amount required being increased by an issue of 
100,000 Ordinary shares a year ago, which now rank for 
dividend. 


LUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“An old and first-class office.” 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, 





Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £24,000,000 


“Low rates a distinctive feature.”--The Times. 
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FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Splendid situation on North Downs, 500 ft. above sea level. 
18 acres of playing fields, boys’ gardens, &o. 
Large number of graduates on staff. Exsotont equipment. 


THE ‘LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Affiliated sieiceinamninied School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


-BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, is now 

published, containing a review of the work and aims 

of the School; also, Special Articles by members of 
the Staff and Old Boys. 


A copy of this illustrated brochure may be obtained from 
the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


























THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physica! training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For 
prospectus, address: Principal, Beackynuuzst, HINDHEAD, SURREY. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country Schooi for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NgILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habite 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuite and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepered for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students 

___Principale— “Mies Theodora E. Clark an and Mias K. M. Ellis. 


_ SCHOLARSHIP, 








SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 120n June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 13th 
and following days. Further information can be obtained from 
the Head Master, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





om FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


THE annual general meeting of this company was held on 
the 10th inst. at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, 
E.C. Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G., M.P., chairman of the 
company, presided, and in proposing the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said he was pleased to be able to state 
that the set-back met with in 1914, as a result of the war 
and of the financial depression in the great South American 
Republics, had now been made good. They were able to 
present a satisfactory report, as—after replacing the 
£200,000 which was withdrawn from the reserve last year to 
meet war losses—they recommended the payment of a divi 
dend on the Ordinary stock, for the half-year ended 
December 31st last, at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 
which—with the interim dividend previously paid—made the 
total dividend 6 per cent. for the year. 

Their homeward cargo trade from South America con- 
sisted very largely in the carrying of chilled meat. 
the commencement of the war, they and their allied com- 
panies had carried to England and the Continent no less than 
1,500,000 head of cattle, and 1,750,000 sheep and lambs, i 
the form of chilled or frozen meat, besides other produce. 

Two of their mail steamers, His Majesty’s armed 
merchant cruisers, the ‘‘ Alcantara,’’ assisted later by the 
“ Andes,’”’ both of which were flying the white ensign, had 
an engagement in the North Sea on February 29th with 
the German raider ‘‘ Greif.’’ This engagement had been 
briefly described in an official statement issued by the 
Admiralty, but if the full account was ever published the 
details would show that this little fight would be one of the 
many heroic incidents of this war to remember in years to 
come. 

The subject of the mercantile marine had been brought 
more prominently before the British public as a result of 
the war than in the past, and its importance to the national 
existence had been realised as never before. Our dependence 
upon overseas supplies for the necessaries of life had brought 
home to people the fact that the mercantile marine of this 
country was second only in importance to the naval and 
military forces. 

After paying a tribute to the staff, the Chairman stated 
that it was as yet somewhat early to discuss shipping 
prospects after the war, but the loss of British vessels owing 
to the action of enemy cruisers and submarines, although 
figuring largely in the Press, was not as serious as was some- 
times supposed. What was much more important, was the 
practical cessation for so long a period of nearly all mercan- 
tile shipbuilding, for although there were a large number 
of mercantile steamers building, they were making very 
slow progress. It was recognized on all hands that the 
position in regard to our depleted mercantile tonnage 
called for urgent remedy. The Government would no doubt 
use every effort to speed up facilities for the building of 
commercial ships in this country consistently with more 
pressing needs. At the same time, every encouragement 
should be given to capital to acquire foreign tonnage, 
wherever possible ; to add to the British registry, 
ships for commercial use constructed 
during this time of abnormal stress. 


Since 


and to get 


in foreign yards, 








The lowest Non-Profit rate 


cannot compensate for the sacrifice 
of the right to share in the Surplus of 
a Well-managed Mutual Life Office. 


The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the 
Scottish Provident Institution 


secures the advantage of Non-Profit Premiums 
with the right to share in Surplus. 
It is the ideal system for the presert time. 
HEAD OFFICE 
6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
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ANDREW MELROSE (Ltd) 


Topical and General Literature. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS. With an Introduction by St. Loz Stracnry. §g, net. 


This most arresting and suggestive book is destined to have wide popularity. As contributions to the “ Spectator” 
during the past few months, the chapters have excited » wide interest among the readers of that influential weekly. 
Second Edition, 


LOVE LETTERS OF AN ANZAC. 38, trooper stvzcum 


(Oliver Hogue). Price 25. 6d, net. 
This unaffected book consiste of letters which have all appeared in an Australian paper, in which they have been a 
popular feature. Mr. Hogue, who is now a lieutenant, joined as ® trooper, and wae invalided home from the Dardanelles, 


FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, cae amazine carzer or 


A SHODDY CZAR. By the Author of “The Real Kaiser,” &c. With 

Jacket by Witt Dyson. 2g, net. 

A daring and vividly colored biography of our latest enemy from the time when three stran 
billiards in a “‘ pot-house’’ and offered him a throne down to the time when he covered himself 
traitor to those who had trusted him and going over to their enemies, 


Successful Books published in Autumn and still in brisk demand. 
Second Edition. 


RUSSIA, THE BALKANS, AND THE DARDANELLES, | 2y 


GRANVILLE FORTESCUE, Author of “At the Front with Three Armies,”’ With illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. Price 6s, net. 


Second Edition. 


THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. April-August, and the Evacuation of Warsaw. Being 


the Second Series of “ Field Notes from the Russian Front.” By STANLEY WASHBURN, With 
70 illustrations from photographs. Price 7s. Gd. net. 
Fifth Edition (3,000 Copies). 


GLORIOUS DEEDS OF AUSTRALASIANS. sy &. © BULEY. with 
numerous illustrations, extra chapters, and a complete Roll of Honor. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Coloured 
Jacket, price 3s. Gd. net. 

Fifth Thousand. 


WITH THE FLEET IN THE DARDANELLES. _ Leaves from a Padre’s Log. By 
WILLIAM HAROLD PRICE, sometime of H.M.S, ‘‘ Triumph.” Illustrated. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. net, 
Fourth Edition. 

MY ‘PEOPLE. Stories of the Welsh Peasantry. By CARADOC EVANS. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


price 8. net. . 
Punch.—* One of the most remarkable books I have read. 


THE £250 PRIZE NOVEL OF 916. 


Adjudicators: W. L. COURTNEY, A. E. W. MASON, H. G. WELLS. 
Third Edition. 


UNHAPPY IN THY DARING. By MARIUS LYLE. 480 pp. Price 5s, net. 


MR. H, G. WELLS says: ‘‘ The book has real strength, and a remarkable sense of character. Power of imagination 
and originality—the writer has borrowed from no one—these are surely the qualities one should back in a first novel. 

THE READER WHO FIRST DISCOVERED THE MS. wrote: “If this were the winner it would make a 
notable publishing event. Something of greatness Mass 6 a 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH SAYS: ‘“ Few first novels have gone deeper into the depths of human passion than 
this. It was worth a distinctive label. 


CORDELIA. 3; =. m. sMIrH-DAMPIER. Author of « Oil of Spikenard.” 8vo. 68. 


This New England story of the Eighteenth Century is charming as a love story and beautiful as a literary 
performance. , 
Second Edition. 


THE SUPER-SPY. »; w. notr-wuire. 6s. 


This is, without doubt, the most exciting spy story that has been published for years. The surprise of the closing 
chapter is a triumph of ingenuity. The first large edition was exhausted within a few days of publication, and the 
second edition is nearly all taken up. 


SACRIFICE. by marceLie TINYARE. Translated from the French. “La Veillée 
des Armes.” By M. H. M. Capss. Price 68. 


This exquisite story of France in the first days of the war has attracted enormous attention in France and in 
America, and lovers of literature in England have been quick to recognise its value. 


IRRECONCILABLES. © 2y etizaperH Harr. Bs, net. 


This new addition to Mr. Melrose’s “New Novelist Library” is a story of Ireland by an Irish writer. One of the 
best-known literary critics in London predicts great success for the book and a career for the author. 


THE GREEN ARCHWAY. By C. GORDON WINTER. Bs. net. 


A romance of Cambridge Undergraduate life of uncommon faithfulness of descriptions and freshness of manner. The 
Parisian chapters are notable. “ The best Varsity Story since ‘Mr. Bailey, Undergraduate.’ ”— [Ready Shortly 


A RUSSIAN DICTIONARY FOR 6d. Russian-English, English-Russian. By 


J. H. WISDOM and MARR MURRAY. Paper cover, price 6d. net. 
LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE LTD., 3, York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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